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The last quarter of 1935 should 
rank first businesswise. 
_ 


Supreme interest now centers in 
the Supreme Court. 
* 


Relief projects are asking em- 
ployers to release skilled work- 
ers. ’Sfunny. 


Lead is a fender of the price up- 
trend. 

* 
Mussolini is living up to the first 
four letters of his name. He may 
not get away with it. 

* 
Tax talk will not down so long 
as government deficits soar. 

o~ 


Will the Supreme Court mash 
the potato law? Probably. 
* 


If business executives bungled 
half as badly as bureaucrats have 
bungled relief, they'd be relieved 
of their jobs. 


Aviation stocks should be good 
for a rise. 

* 
Washington has so superbly kept 
all its dictated-to railroads out of 
trouble, that it wants to run 
everything else. Do the people 
want it to? 

~ 
Machine tool orders, best since 
1929, show recovery is expected 
to hum. 

* 
More gold is coming here than 
is good for us or the rest of the 
world, 

* 
Wholesale prices are at new 
peaks. Fine for farmers, less fine 
for consumers. 

* 
Will President Roosevelt, already 
more conciliatory verbally, be- 
come more co-operative in prac- 
tice? 

* 
Retail statistics tell a cheerful 
tale. 

ile 

Do Christmas. shopping early. 
Scarcity may occur. 
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PIONEERS QUALITY 
in the Cow pre poe 





The Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


For nearly a quarter of a century—from the 

building of the first Chevrolet to the building of 

the 1935 Master De Luxe models— Chevrolet has 

fod elem c-hmbeMosutercd rele celelelouctmbbonicenet-lamau-bel: 

portation to the low-price field. Turn your mind 

back over the years and you will find that Chev- 

rolet has pioneered improvement after improve- 

ment in low-priced cars. Smartly-styled closed 

bodies . . . the Synecro-Mesh Transmission ,. . 

the Knee-Action Ride. . . solid steel Turret-Top 

construction, and many other improvements of 

the first importance, all have originated with 

} | | EVP Chevrolet. Many builders have pioneered one 
7 [= ) new feature or a series of new features, but it is 

J ; perfectly true to say that Chevrolet has pioneered 
quality for the entire low-price field. And, of 

FenEVROLET] course, you get the highest development of Chev- 

rolet beauty, comfort, performance and economy 

in the Master De Luxe Chevrolet for 1935. 

TURRET-TOP BODY BY FISHER (WITH FISHER NO DRAFT Examine this distinguished motor car... ride in 


VENTILATION) . . . IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE it...and choose Chevrolet for quality at low cost! 


ee E-F A -IN- D - as 
BLUE-FLAME VALVE-EAD i ae CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
SURE STREAM OILING ... WEATHERPROOF CABLE- 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy 


CONTROLLED BRAKES ... SHOCK-PROOF STEERING G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE WHO REQUIRES 


More INFoRMATION 
mw GREATER DETAatt 


PRODUCTION 


pee a tw who require more detailed information 
in less time should investigate the great advantages 
now offered by International Electric Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines. Here is an accounting method 
which is keyed to modern demands. It is based upon 
automatic machine operation by means of punched 
tabulating cards. 


You request, for example, a report on sales in a 
specific territory. At the rate of four hundred cards 
per minute the cards are automatically sorted to that 
territory number. A machine tabulation then provides 
a complete printed report. 


Perhaps your statements of earnings have a habit 
of being late. Under the International Electric Ac- 
counting Method, preparation of the earnings state- 
ment and balance sheet may be speeded up days and 
even weeks. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow for the facts you need 
today. Let us demonstrate how the International 


























PAYROLL 


SHIPMENTS 


Electric Accounting Method can be applied to your 
business now. Complete information on request. 


A Complete Inventory Service 


Any business, regardless of size, can apply the 
accuracy and speed of the International Electric 


_ Accounting Method to its inventory procedure. 


Detailed, accurate analyses of your complete material 
investment may be obtained from a permanent in- 
stallation of International Electric Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines or by employing the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Service Bureau. Branches of 
this Bureau are located in all principal cities. 


International Business Machines include International Elec- 
tric Accounting and Tabulating Machines, International 
Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, International 
Central Control Radio Music and Speech Equipment, Inter- 
national Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing 
Machines and the new Proof Machine for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS | MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Government or WHAT a hodge-podge the Govern- 
ment of this country is becoming! 
go-as-you-please? Congress passes a law—admittedly a 
ridiculous, un-American law—forbid- 
ding any and all of us to raise potatoes without. per- 
mission from Washington. What does the official re- 
sponsible for administering this law, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, announce from the housetops? “I am 
going to do all I can to avoid enforcing the law.” 

General Hugh S. Johnson, one of President Roose- 
velt’s main stand-bys, who was selected for the most im- 
portant of all positions in hastily transforming “employ- 
ables” from the dole to “made” work, proclaims that the 
whole scheme is silly beyond words and that he will 
stump the country exposing the ridiculousness of the 
whole scheme. 

Secretary Wallace talks about taking a referendum to 
determine whether the people want to abide by or flout 
the law! Since when did the observance of law become 
subject to the whim of political appointees? Since. when 
was any officeholder empowered to conduct a referen- 
dum to ascertain whether he should enforce the law and 
whether citizens should obey the law? 

This is a “new deal” with a vengeance! 

Also, this is ludicrousness carried to extremes becom- 


ing to imbeciles rather than to statesmen. 
* 


Little men resent suggestions ; big men 
welcome them. 
* 


EXECUTIVE insurance, in view 
of enacted and proposed tax leg- 
islation, should boom. Firms and 
partners should be especially in- 
terested in securing this form of protection. Plainly, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for any owner or part- 


Business insurance 
Should boom 


ner of a business to meet death duties and other tax 
burdens. 

Many wealthy men are now busily engaged in trans- 
ferring part of their possessions, in the form of gifts, 
to wives, children and other beneficiaries, thus escaping 
the heavier taxation which comes into force on January 1. 

But many business men are not in a position to do 
this or to make such provision that their concerns will 
not be handicapped financially when they pass on. Here 
is where business insurance comes in—or should come 
in. Surely it is the part of wisdom for every establish- 
ment to insure that the demise of any key man will not 
cripple it. 

In insurance lies such salvation. 


weating avails little unless preceded 
by brain-sweat. 
* 


THE other day I watched a tug 
pulling a long line of big scows. 
Near by, a couple of tugs were 
pushing a docking mammoth 
trans-Atlantic liner. The thought came to my mind: 
“Tugs are like executives. With full steam up, they 
can move large bodies of workers in the right direction. 
They can supply effective leadership, guidance, progress.” 

The scows, left to themselves, would have drifted 
hopelessly. The giant leviathan, driven by the tide, 
would have caused wreckage. But the tugs in each case 
proved efficient. 

Are you a tug, with full steam up? Even a tug, with 
no steam, would drift to disaster. 


Real executives are 
like tugs 


* 


Money made by unmaking your soul 
isn’t worth making. 
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ness! Organizations that radiate 
cheerfulness attract; those that 
don’t, repel. 


Toss are dollars in cheerful- 


I know a woman whe will wait Hh) 


CHEERFULNESS! 


in a store to be served by one clerk 
solely because “His happy smile and 
cheeriness make me feel good.”” An- 
other woman acts and feels similar- 
ly regarding a certain helper at her 
butcher’s. 

A well-known New York banker 
has the same taxi driver take him to business every morn- 
ing solely because of the driver’s unfailing good humor. 

What of industrial organizations? 

I have often noted that the spirit among the workers 
of successful plants is buoyant, optimistic, enthusiastic. 

A satisfied employee does more and better work than 
a malcontent. 

But almost all establishments reflect more or less the 
attitude of those at the top, particularly the head man. 

This, too, I have noticed.. Most—but not all—bosses 
who have successfully weathered the depression are men 
who resisted becoming downhearted, jittery, fretful. 
They kept up their courage no matter what happened. 
They retained faith in themselves, faith in their organi- 
zation, faith in the nation’s ultimate future: 

Their stout-heartedness proved infectious. Associates 
and other co-workers were encouraged to keep a stiff 
upper lip, to preserve hopefulness. 

Instinctively, do we not associate optimism with suc- 
cess, pessimism with failure? 

Also, instinctively, are we not drawn towards in- 
dividuals and business concerns that act on us like a 
tonic? : 

Who ever heard of a chronic grouch achieving out- 
standingly as a salesman? 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone.” 

Admittedly, it has not been easy to maintain a smiling 
countenance during these recent gruelling years. Em- 
ployers and executives have been acutely harassed. Dis- 
missals have been numerous. Salaries and wages have 
been slashed. Almost every establishment and every in- 
dividual has experienced financial difficulties. The out- 
look at times has been darker than dark. 

Yet there flash across my: mind scores of executives 
who have never once given way to despair, but who have 
constantly maintained an inspiring, stimulating, uplifting 
aura. 

After all, how can any manager create a radiant, mag- 


Government becoming THE Government is persistently 
spreading out its octopus tentacles. 
octopus 


As if bureaucracy hadn’t swollen 
atrociously overfar already, Wash- 
ington announces its intention to build and manage 
$100,000,000 worth of apartment houses. Tenants, ’tis 
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THERE’S MONEY 


netic attitude among a sales or other 
working force if he himself is a 
perpetual Gloomy Gus? 

Now that the long-overhanging 
business clouds are lifting, it should 
be easier to instil cheeriness, not 
only among employees who come 
into daily contact with the public, 
but not less important, throughout 
the internal organization. There is 
now less excuse for shortcomings in 
this direction. 

Wise heads of corporations have in recent years taken 
prominently into account the temperament of candidates 
for promotion. It has been found, for example, that 
the personality of a foreman has much to do with the 
loyalty and the output of wage earners. . A severe, sour, 
fault-finding foreman or overseer incites labor troubles, 
whereas the opposite type effects the reverse. Ask the 
average workman in a factory for whom he works, and 
his reply as likely as not will be “For Bill So-and-So,” 
naming his foreman. 

So, this matter of cheerfulness reaches deep down 
into our whole economic, social and political scheme of 
things. 

An internationally known industrialist once said to 
me, “I would give a million dollars to have Charlie 
Schwab’s smile.” Schwab himself attributes no small 
part of his success in developing a picayune, broken- 
down business into a gigantic organization to his sun- 
shiny attitude towards everyone in his company. He 
never has believed in “bawling out” executives or work- 
men. His unfailing habit has been to praise good work. 
Whenever praise was long withheld, the employees real- 
ized that they were not giving satisfaction. And that, 
usually,-was all that was needed to spur them anew. 

It was another eminent industrialist, Theodore N. 
Vail, builder of the mammoth American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, who introduced and popularized 
the slogan, “The voice with the smile wins.” 

John Hays Hammond, perhaps the world’s most 
noted mining engineer, told a New York University class: 
“One must be an optimist to be successful.” 

Time and time again men are picked for important 
positions, not because of unequaled ability, but because 
they “know everybody in the trade,” because they have 
a wealth of friends who like to do business with them. 

How are friendships won? 

Invariably by cheerfulness. 

Yes, there is money in cheerfulness! 


planned, will have to apply to political appointees when- 
ever they want a new washer on a tap or a room painted. 

When one recalls experiences with income tax col- 
lectors and other governmental representatives, the idea 
of having red-tape officials as apartment bosses isn’t 


appealing. 
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But, palpably, a cardinal ambition of the New Deal 
is to put so many people on the Federal payroll and to 
pour out money in such overwhelming torrents that re- 
tention of power will be cinched. 

How does this impress those of us who have to toil 
and sweat to supply the squandered billions? 


hine DESPITE noisy announcements to 
More machinery, the contrary, more machinery leads 
more work 


to more work. Labor-saving machin- 
ery lowers costs, and lower costs 
bring expanded consumption. Usually, too, operators 
of machines earn more than manual workers. 

President Thomas J. Watson of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, one of America’s keen- 
est and most useful business men, finds that: 


“In 1890 the number of livery stablekeepers, teamsters, 
draymen, hostlers, blacksmiths and persons engaged in mak- 
ing carriages, wagons and materials was 717,000. Forty years 
later that number had dropped to 245,000; but in the mean- 
time the automotive industry had provided new jobs for 
1,549,000 people, a gain of more than a million jobs in the 
field of transportation, due entirely to the use of improved 
machinery. Without the use of improved machinery, auto- 
mobiles could not have been manufactured at prices that 
would have created the demand and given us the production 
that we have to-day. ... The same is true of typesetting. 
In 1890, when the typesetting machine was beginning to come 
into use, we had 30,000 compositors in printing plants in the 
United States. In 1930 the number engaged in this occupa- 
tion had gone up to 184,000.” 


Machinery may and does cause temporary dis- 
location, but, in the long run, labor-saving machinery 


contributes to the wellbeing of laborers and the whole 
human race. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


O. P. and M. J. VAN SWER- 
INGEN remain in operating control 
of their “three-billion-dollar railway 
empire.” 

But not in financial control. 

That’s news. 

Newspapers have printed pictur- 
esque stories of the auction of “con- 
trol” of the Van Sweringen system 
for a paltry four-five million dollars 
and have proclaimed that their bank- 
ing backers “have just lost over forty 
million dollars.” 

Here, briefly, is the inside story: 

Following the 1929 financial col- 
lapse, the Van Sweringens needed 
money. Morgan, Baker and other in- 
fluential New York bankers furnished 
$41,000,000, abundantly secured by 
$80,000,000 collateral—apparently a 
perfectly sound, safe loan. 

Then the country, business, rail- 
roads, securities, everything went 
from bad to worse. The Van Swer- 
ingen collateral shrank and shrank. 
The half-score bankers and banks , 
holding the Van Sweringen bag be- 
gan to set aside reserves against 
threatened loss. Long before the re- 
cent auction sale, reserves had been 
set aside equaling the total loan. 

So the bankers, instead of having 
suffered a further loss, have actually 
now received something like ten per 





JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 





HARRY REID 


He could and did put his heart into 
effecting reforms in questionable 
Wall Street practices, practices which 
he had learned from the inside. 

But the hamstringing of utilities 
ordered by politicians possessed no 
appeal for him. 

So, rather than attempt to admin- 
ister that vindictive piece of legisla- 
tion, he quit. 

Landis, unlike Joe Kennedy, is in- 
nocent of practical experience in han- 
dling the multifarious problems which 
have been dumped into his lap. He 
has expressed a desire for co-opera- 
tion. But thus far his idea of co- 
operation seems to be that utility 
companies should unquestioningly 
proceed to comply with the utility 
holding company law and not ques- 
tion its constitutionality or otherwise 
oppose any of its Czar-like provisions. 

John W. Davis, who is leading the 
fight in Baltimore against the con- 
stitutionality of the act, enjoys the 
reputation of being the ablest Con- 
stitutional lawyer in -America. 

Watch the outcome. 


HARRY REID, who has become 
an influential Associated Gas execu- 
tive, is an able, honest, practical util- 
ity operator. 

After rising from the ranks to an 


cent. “salvage,” available for swelling 
their finances. 

But the financial whip-hand re- 
mains with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, so-called “Morgan institution.” 
The bankers could have eliminated 
the Van Sweringens had they so de- 
sired ; but the fact is that these Cleve- 
land operators have proved admirable 
railway operators—rather, pickers of 
transcendently able railway operators 


—even if they haven’t proved tran- 
scendently brilliant financiers. And 
they are punctiliously honest. 

Hence, their retention at the oper- 
ating helm. 


JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, who re- 
signed from the chairmanship of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
could not stomach the idea of becom- 
ing “executioner” of the anti-utility 
act, with its “death sentence.” 


honorable position in the utility world, 
he had the misfortune—events proved 
it was a misfortune—to become asso- 
ciated with the Insull Utility Empire. 
Harry strove heroically to prevent his 
special charge, National Power & © 
Light, from going down with the rest 
of the Insull structure. But in vain. 

He should prove an invaluable ac- 
quisition to Associated Gas, if given 
adequate elbow-room. 
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Thoughtful, attentive, these note-taking regional managers are learning what headquarters is thinking and planning. 


Every Executive a Pinch-Hitter: 


The Secret of Dodge Sales Success 


cesses of the past three years has 
been that of the Dodge Motors 
organization. 

A few weeks ago I undertook, for 
Forses readers, to find out “how 
come.” What has Dodge done that 
others haven’t done? What were the 
steps which have landed Dodge-or- 
ganization sales firmly in third place 
in the great automotive industry? 
What Dodge policies and methods 
could be successfully used by other 
companies, in other industries, to gain 
similar results? 

Here are eight different “reasons” 
that were given me: 

Good product. 
Clever merchandising ideas. 
Reputation. 
Persistent advertising. 
Originality in advertising. 
Sound pricing. 
Successful dealer organization. 
Aggressiveness. 

Good points all. Take your pick— 


)*- of the outstanding sales suc- 
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CHAPIN HOSKINS 


if you think these tell the whole story. 

But they don’t. 

They are striking evidence of the 
fact that no single virtue will bring 
leadership in business. You've got to 
be good in a lot of ways. 

But how do you get “good” in a lot 
of ways? That is the question. 


Not for Emergencies Only 


Somewhere behind such an array 
of excellences there must be a “secret 
of success,” a vital spark that ani- 
mates, a way of doing things that ac- 
counts for their being done success- 
fully. 

And with Dodge it seems to me 
that the secret does lie in a way of 
doing things and getting things done 
that many other organizations might 
profitably adopt—if they have the 
courage and the patience its success 
requires. 

Here is what A. vanDerZee, 
Dodge’s General Sales Manager, said 
after I had prodded him to dig deep- 


Speaker: A. vanDerZee 


er and deeper into his consciousness 
for Dodge “success secrets” : 

“Several years ago we made up our 
minds to three things: 

“One. From then on no person in 
our sales executive organization was 
going to be more important than any- 
one else. 

“Two. From then on we were 
going to function as a group and not 
as individuals. 

“Three. This meant that while 
each individual was still going to have 
his own definite responsibilities, he 
had to get himself in a position to be 
able to handle the work of any other 
individual, regardless of its nature.” 

One’s first impression is that this 
third plan has to do with possible pro- 
motions and with emergencies created 
by executive absence. As a matter 
of fact, it is much more than this: it 
is a day-to-day policy. 

Remember that Dodge has gained 
at an amazing rate these last few 
years. It is a big organization. And 
usually, when a business begins to get 
big, it also begins to take on the “You 
will have to see Mr. Jones about this” 
or the “Wait till Mr. Smith comes 
back” state of mind. (You don't 
really have to be big in order to de- 
velop these ideas !) 

The Dodge sales organization 
seems definitely to have avoided this 
weakness. 

Here is one way in which it works. 
Suppose that Emerson Poag, director 
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of merchandising and advertising, 
happens to be in Portland, Maine, or 
Portland, Oregon, conferring with lo- 
cal dealers on sales promotion prob- 
lems. And suppose that a local dis- 
tributor brings up a question of policy 
in the sale of Dodge trucks. Mr. 
Poag doesn’t say, “I can’t handle that. 
You will have to get in touch with 
Joe Burke.” He gives the distributor 
the necessary “go ahead,” and in- 
forms Burke what he has done. 

It may be that on the same day W. 
J. Bamford, in charge of service, is in 
Greensboro, N. C., and while there 
runs into a problem about merchan- 
dising. He in his turn, instead of 
saying “That’s Poag’s business,” 
solves the local problem and _ lets 
Poag know. 


Liquidation of Grief 


Meanwhile, there is no piling up of 
problems at the Detroit end, while 
these executives are away from their 
desks, for there too someone with the 
proper training and the necessary re- 
sponsibility is ready to respond to in- 
quiries that may come in, or liquidate 
“grief” that may turn up. 

Altogether, nine men are involved 
in this unique set-up: 

A. vanDerZee, General Sales Man- 
ager. 

W. M. Purves, Assistant, General 
Sales Manager. 

J. D. Burke, Director of Truck 
Sales. 

Emerson Poag, Director of Mer- 
chandising and Advertising. 

F. H. Akers, Director of Sales. 

W. J. Bamford, Director of Serv- 
ice. 

H. J. New, Director of Distribu- 
tion. 

D. T. Stanton, Plymouth Super- 
visor (Dodge Division). 

L. J. Ouellette, Executive Assist- 
ant. 

“There is no objection to anyone 
making a decision anywhere along the 








Proof of the pudding. Figures on signs show per- 
centages of gain over 1932 
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In trucks, Dodge also has a runaway gain 


line,” sales manager vanDerZee says. 
“In fact, we expect it. 

“This arrangement doesn’t work 
with 100 per cent. ~ perfection, of 
course. But the results are better 
than from any other method used in 
any other organization of which I 
have knowledge. 

“For one thing, we are not sitting 
around waiting for somebody to come 
back from somewhere. And when I 
do return from a trip nowadays, I 
don’t find my desk piled high with 
letters and queries and what not 


Down to the last dealer, headquarters’ thoughts are carried and plans carried out, with a minimum of buck passing and red tape 





that have been awaiting my return. 

“T do find information about what 
others have done who have acted for 
me in my absence.” 

It was in 1928 that the Chrysler 
Corporation acquired ownership and 
assumed management of the famous 
Dodge Brothers interests. John and 
Horace Dodge, Ford pioneers, had 
made a name for themselves, built up 
an organization of 3,000 dealers, con- 
structed factories larger than those 
owned before 1928 by Chrysler, and 
acquired a reputation for the reliabil- 
ity of their cars. After their death 
and banking acquisition of their 
business, progress stopped. Outsid- 
ers observed that a wonderful organi- 
zation was going to seed. 


But It Takes Time and Work 


Chrysler’s first move (through K. T. 
Keller, now president both of Dodge 
and of the entire Chrysler organiza- 
tion), was to reorganize manufactur- 
ing facilities. Of this step one of the 
results was the birth of the Plymouth 
car, sold now both by the Dodge and 
by other Chrysler divisions. 

Later a careful survey was made of 
the steps necessary to raise the Dodge 
car itself into its traditional position 
among the leaders. One resulting de- 
cision put Dodge back into the price 
class (just above the lowest price 
market) in which its original success 
had been made, before more ambi- 
tious price ideas had crept in. 

In the Fall of 1932, this decision 
was signaled by the bringing out of a 
Dodge sedan at $675. At the same 
time a new, aggressive type of adver- 
tising and an especially active job of 
sales promotion were undertaken. 

And since then, as the figures show, 
the business has gained steadily. 

But it was two. years earlier, in 
1930, that the dynamic organization 
policy I have just described was 
adopted. 

Warning: You don’t get results 

(Continued on page 28) 
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How to Build Foreign Trade 


An interview with JAMES D. MOONEY by C. D. Frazer 


HAT shall we do about our 
W iereis trade? That question 

has come to be the biggest on 
the business horizon. America must 
either fish or go ashore. We can con- 
tinue a high-tariff, isolationist policy, 
and abandon our export trade; or we 
can revise our beliefs, make a few 
necessary adjustments, and try to 
win back foreign customers. 

There is the dilemma. Our tradi- 
tional attitude toward it, of course, 
is to pull a solemn face, mutter dark- 
ly about Japanese competition, and 
decide that we need high tariffs to 
protect our labor. We are consoled 
by the notion that overseas business is 
only ten per cent. of the nation’s total, 
anyway. 

This is Example Number One of 
the fallacies which, to-day, are work- 
ing vigorously against our best inter- 
ests. To be sure, our transactions 
abroad constitute only ten per cent. 
of the nation’s gross. But this is 
an average; in many industries, ex- 
ports are a critical fifty or sixty per 
cent. And to assume nonchalantly 
that the loss of all exports and im- 
ports would merely mean losing one- 
tenth of our commerce is a very bad 
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error of judgment. The money 
earned by the millions of workers 
who depend on foreign trade is spent 
over and over again during the year. 
These transactions reverberate end- 
lessly through our economic structure 
and the loss of them would under- 
mine the whole business set-up. 

This is best illustrated in the field 
of agriculture, where the time-hon- 
ored ten per cent. argument is most 
misleading. Here are the proportions 
of a few products that America 
normally exports: cotton, 56 per 
cent.; wheat, 18 per cent.; tobacco, 
39 per cent.; dried fruits, 45 per 
cent.; lard, 28 per cent. 


Take cotton, for example. Cot- 
ton is grown primarily for export and 
it is the chief product of ten states 
which have a total population of more 
than 30,000,000. Decrease the pur- 
chasing power of 30,000,000 people 
by about one-half and you get some 
idea of how the loss of exports in 
this one commodity could put indus- 
try in the doghouse. 


Obviously, the future of agricul- 
ture is America’s big stake in foreign 
trade. That is why enlightened in- 
dustrialists are worried by the pres- 
ent trend and would much prefer to 
see a boom in farm-produce exports 
than in their own articles. Indus- 
try normally sells less than ten per 
cent. of its output abroad. (Again, 
this is an average figure.) But ap- 
proximately fifty per cent. of its 
domestic business is derived from 
agriculture and agriculture normally 
ships thirty per cent. of its produce! 

We cannot estimate our stake in 
foreign trade unless we also include 
the matter of investments. There is 
approximately $15,500,000,000 worth 
of foreign bonds held in this coun- 
try, many of which are declining in 
value every day because of restric- 
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tions and blocked exchange. When 
we add to this sum the eleven billions 
of war debts that are absolutely uncol- 
lectible until Europe gets its head up, 
we find that we have twenty-six bil- 
lions endangered by the recent slump 
in world commerce. This can never 
be repaid until international trade 
gets back to sustaining levels. 

So much, then, for the “ten per 
cent.” fallacy. It must be evident 
that our national welfare depends to 
a very great extent upon a healthy 
foreign commerce. That brings us 
to a disturbing and sig- 
nificant fact. Not only 
have international trans- 
actions dropped to about 
one-third of the 1929 
volume; America’s share 
of such business has de- 
clined substantially, while 
that of other large na- 
tions has increased. 

We have brought this 
condition upon ourselves. 
Most people simply re- 
fuse to face the reality 
that payments from one 
country can be made to 
another only. in goods, 
services or gold. If we 
prevent these payments, 
we must expect our 
trade to fall. 

The prohibitive tariff 
has been the greatest 
factor in causing this de- 
cline. The majority of 
people who believe in ex- 
tremely high tariffs base 
their argument on the premise that to 
lower tariffs is to give something away 
toa foreigner. Now, this simply does 
not square with the facts. A tariff 
that is too high prevents the foreigner 
from doing business here in that in- 
dustry. This means that he cannot 
get American dollars, which in turn 
will soon prevent him from buy- 
ing any goods from us. Everybody 
knows that domestic trade depends 
on turnover, on the circulation of 
money. Yet, in overseas business, we 
refuse to believe that the same rule 
applies. 

What must be recognized, if we 
are to salvage our export trade, is 
the principle that was known by every 
Yankee who sailed the seas in clipper 
ships a century ago—to sell, we must 
also buy. Foreign trade is an ex- 
change of goods, not a one-way traffic. 

How about some of the other argu- 
ments for the high tariff? That it 
protects labor, that it helps domestic 
employment, and so on? Well, some 
of America’s most inefficient indus- 
tries are the ones which have always 
kad abnormally high “protection.” 








Some of the lowest wages in the 
country are found in these “pro- 
tected,” or “sheltered,” industries and, 
conversely, some of the highest are 
found in lines where tariffs are 
moderate—or what is known as 
“competitive.” Morever, the records 
show that employment has always 
reached its highest peaks when im- 
ports were at their highest peaks. 
Actually, an abnormal tariff is a 
subsidy, and most observers agree 
that, in principle, a subsidy is wrong, 
whether it be in agriculture or indus- 


cut-throat”— 
tect wages” — 


fallacious and 


try. The prohibitive tariff is the 
same thing, in theory, as the process- 
ing tax to pay the farmer a false 
price. Both force prices up, high 
prices hurt the consumer, and when 
the consumer is hurt all business 
suffers. 

America has a number of “de- 
pendent”’—which is to say, inefficient 
—industries which are being held 
back rather than helped by high 
tariffs. This is probably a matter of 
psychology, but it is not unreasonable 
to assume that a lower, more com- 
petitive tariff would benefit them in 
the long run. It would be a spur to 
increased efficiency in all depart- 
ments. and would put an end to 
obsolescence. 

The tariff attitude is, of course, a 
cousin of our viewpoint about for- 
eign labor. Lately, people have be- 
come almost hysterical about Japan. 
There is a lot of wild talk about 
Japanese workmen getting two cents 
an hour, and so forth. Embargoes 
against Japanese goods have been 
urged on every hand and, in general, 
the Oriental “threat” has assumed the 


“Japanese competition is 
“tariffs pro- 
“foreign tal. 
trade isn’t important and, 
anyway, it creates wars” 
— James D. Mooney 
speaks straight from the 
shoulder about these and 
other foreign-trade be- 
liefs which, he insists, are 
inconsis- 
tent. And he speaks with authority. A world 
expert on international trade, he is president 
of the American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation, and vice-president of General Motors 
in charge of overseas operations. 


proportions of a nightmare. It is 
high time this ghost was laid. 

Consider South America, for in- 
stance, where the Japanese “penetra- 
tion” is supposed to be taking place 
at a terrific gait. Everything hinges 
on how you state the figures. We 
can truthfully say that Japan has in- 
creased its South American trade by 
500 per cent. since 1931. That 
sounds like a dire threat. But, in 
1933, Japan’s share of the total Latin 
American imports was only 1.6 per 
cent. and, according to the Far East- 
ern Survey of the Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, that 
share has not yet reached 
two per cent. of the to- 
In the meantime, 
our share has remained 
in the neighborhood of 
26 per cent. and Eng- 
land’s stays around 18 
per cent. 

There has also been a 
great hubbub about Ja- 
pan flooding this coun- 
try with cheap toys, elec- 
tric light bulbs and other 
articles. This has been 
grossly exaggerated. As 
a matter of fact, since 
1933 we have been sell- 
ing to Japan far more 
than we have been buy- 
ing, which was never the 
case during the 1920's. 
In the abnormally low pe- 
riod of 1933, we sold Ja- 
pan $143,000,000 worth 
of goods and bought only $128,000,- 
000 worth. We have maintained a 
surplus since, although imports have 
risen somewhat. Japan has become 
our third best customer. 

Let us note, too, that Japanese 
sales rarely amount to more than two 
or three per cent. of our own pro- 
duction in any one line of business, 
and that we are still able to find ex- 
port markets for every type of mer- 
chandise that we are buying from 
her. There is a lot of nonsense talked 
about the Japanese “dumping” of 
goods. It is not dumping in the 
true sense, for almost everything she 
sells abroad is sold at a similar price 
in the domestic market. Japan’s real 
wages—that is, the relation between 
wage and price levels—are not so 
very much below ours. When her 
costs are translated into the world 
gold prices at which international 
trade operates, she does not have the 
insurmountable advantage in export 
that most of us suppose. 

The main competition offered by 
Japan is not derived from cheap 
labor, but from a better utilization of 
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labor. There is the principal lesson 
to be learned from the “threat.” The 
Orient has caught up to the Occident 
in automatic machinery, time-study 
methods and labor-saving technique. 
In some cases it has passed us. Wit- 
ness, for example, Japan’s chief ex- 
port—cheap cotton piece-goods. Nip- 
pon is defying competition on this 
item principally because the Toyoda 
automatic loom which she developed 
has put her far ahead of the field in 
textile production. The English saw 
the handwriting on the wall and lost 
no time buying up rights to use the 
Toyoda loom themselves. The im- 
plication to us is plain. Our mills 
need modernizing and have needed 
it for years. No plan has ever been 
devised that will save a backward or 
inefficient industry, except a plan 
which will make that industry pro- 
gressive and efficient—and that, in the 
case in question, is definitely a pos- 
sibility. 

No clear opinion about foreign 
trade can be formed unless we know 
where our best customers lie. And 
here again there is some confusion. 
It is frequently said that our trade 
destiny is in South America. But all 
the countries in Latin America com- 
bined buy only five per cent. of the 
world’s total imports! 

Without denying that there are 
growing opportunities below the 
equator, our real trade destiny to- 
day, as always, lies in Europe, where 
there are millions of people and 
where the industrial nations need our 
raw materials. Normally, our ex- 
ports to England alone are almost a 
billion dollars a year. In 1932, they 
fell to $300,000,000. Now, since 
you do not find billion-dollar cus- 
tomers every day, there is only one 
possible conclusion—we ought to do 
all we can to revive our trade with 
Europe. 

This focuses attention upon the 
humanitarian value of international 
trade, which to-day supersedes all 
others. Within recent months, 
Europe has become an armed camp. 
The Italo-Ethiopian situation has 
brought matters to a head and most 
of the nations, fearful of war, are 
engaged in a strenuous armament 
race. 

From historical evidence, it is plain 
that threats of war usually find their 


direct inspiration in underlying eco- 
nomic causes, and even a superficial 
analysis of present conditions reveals 
that the following two of these 
causes, at least, are prevalent: 

1. The need of outlets for surplus 
industrial production. 

2. The need of unhampered and 
constant sources of basic raw ma- 
terials. This is the more urgent be- 
cause it is imports, not exports, that 
enrich a nation in an economic sense. 

The peril of armed conflict is that, 
while it may gain for a nation those 
needed advantages, it puts the cost of 
gaining them at a staggering figure. 
The degree to which European 
peoples have been oppressed by the 
costs of the last war proves this be- 
yond any doubt. 

In this regard, it should be noted 
that our attitude toward those exist- 
ing debts is of vital importance to 
everybody involved. This question is 
too complex to be discussed thor- 
oughly here. However, it is sufficient 
to say that a reasonable compromise 
on the war debts would be a tremen- 
dous boon to us, as well as to the 
European nations. 

It seems likely that if another 
great war is to be permanently averted 
it must be through an expansion of 
international commerce. The present 
desperate situations have been cre- 
ated by barriers, which in turn bring 
about unsettled currencies. Vast sur- 
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pluses of the raw materials which 
Europe needs are rotting in the fields, 
granaries and plantations of other 
countries while they are hungry for 
Europe’s products. Peace makes for 
trade. And, by the same token, trade 
makes for peace. The world needs 
a mutual exchange of goods. It must 
have more activity all around and 
America is in the best position to 
start the ball rolling. 

To do this, we must have a well- 
conceived program. Here are the 
principal actions which logically sug- 
gest themselves: 

1. We should raise all the farm 
produce we can, and sell all we can, 
at home and abroad, at world gold 
prices. 

2. We should reduce tariffs by ex- 
panding the program of reciprocal 
trade agreements, on the uncondition- 
al most-favored-nation policy. By 
that method, we would break down 
the worst barriers, both here and 
abroad, without letting in all kinds of 
goods indiscriminately. (The world 
needs freer trade, but not in any 
sense “free” trade.) This lowering 
of tariffs would enable us to get 
paid for the surpluses we seli abroad 
in raw materials and goods we can 
use. It would also unpeg the cost 
of industrial goods so that prices of 
manufactures will gravitate to the 
proper balance with agricultural 
prices. 

3. We must learn that price-pegs 
cannot be held and that we must yield 
inevitably to the law of supply and 
demand. 

4. We must promote the creation 
and exchange of wealth in every 
way possible, since the world has a 
real shortage of food, clothing and 
other goods. 

Obviously, 


such Pa ie would 
demand a clear-cut handling of for- 
eign affairs by. the government and a 
co-ordination of domestic policies. It 
would also mean certain sacrifices 


and certain adjustments. But these 
sacrifices and adjustments would not 
be as great as those that will inevita- 
bly be necessary if farm exports are 
completely shut off. When indus; 
trialists and farmers alike realize 
that fact and work together to achieve 
their common goal, then the way will 


be open to a revival of foreign 
business. . 


“What must be recognized, if we are to salvage our export trade, is the principle that 
was known by every Yankee who sailed the seas in clipper ships a century ago—to 
sell, we must also buy. Foreign trade is an exchange of goods, not a one-way traffic.” 
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Record Auction Brings 
Record Bargain 


Three billion dollars went for four 
million at Wall Street’s greatest auction 
late in September, when securities con- 
trolling Alleghany Corporation were sold 
to satisfy unpaid bank loans. Alleghany, 
in turn, controls the sprawling “$3,000,- 
000,000” Van Sweringen railroad system 


(above), greater in mileage than the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
combined. Midamerica Corporation, 
backed by Van Sweringen friends, bought 
the auctioned shares. The bankers who 
loaned $41,000,000 on the stock might 
have salvaged more by selling it a bit at 
a time on the open market; but Wall 
Street gossip says that they refused to 
sell the public what they were unwilling 
to hold themselves. (See also page 9.) 


WHAT'S NEW 


Advertising Sets Clothing Styles 


At your next football game, you 
probably will see at least one young 
lady who might have stepped right 
off the cover of your program. She 
probably isn’t the original model for 
the photograph. But she does illus- 
trate a new method of cashing in on 
advertising which the American 
Tobacco Company is using this Fall. 

When the clothes worn in a 
cigarette advertisement please wom- 
en’s fancies, the advertiser gets a 
flood of letters asking where they 
may be bought. In this way, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company reaped 
sheaves of accidental publicity from 
the “Camel hat” (Forses, February 
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1, 1933). But the photographs which 
illustrate the advertisements must! be 
taken months before the advertise- 
ments are published, and the adver- 
tiser usually selects the clothes the 
girl wears from regular stock; as a 
result, the styles are often out of 
date, retailers have sold them out, 
women can’t buy them, and the ad- 
vertiser misses a chance to get ad- 
ditional value from his campaign. 
Last Spring, when American 
Tobacco was making plans to adver- 
tise on the front covers of football 
programs, it also hit on a plan to 
line up women as Lucky Strike 
smokers by making the illustrations 
up-to-the-minute fashionwise. In- 
stead of waiting to buy the model’s 


clothes, it commissioned a fashion ex- 
pert to design them ahead of time, 
while a woolen manufacturer was 
given the job of producing the special 
fabrics the designer wanted. A cloth- 
ing producer was appointed to make 
up quantities of the styles and he, in 
turn, appointed retailers in a hundred 
and fifty cities to sell them. A few 
days before the first advertisement in 
the campaign broke on the program 
covers for a hundred football games, 
retailers blossomed out with special 
window displays of the “Lucky 
Strike” fashion of the week, using 
posters and reproductions of the ad- 
vertising illustration to tie their pro- 
motions in with the program cover. 
As succeeding advertisements break, 
new clothes will be featured, but all 
will be tagged as “Lucky Strike 
fashions.” 

Thus, American Tobacco’s adver- 
tising tie-in is killing two birds with 
one stone: because the fashions the 
advertisements show are authentic 
and timely, they appeal particularly 
to women, who represent the great- 
est undeveloped market for cigarettes ; 
and, because the campaign is backed 
up by special style promotion, it gains 
added circulation and valuable pub- 
licity. After the football. season has 
closed, the company plans to intro- 
duce Lucky Strike fashions for 
Winter resorts in a similar way. 


Hunts Jobs for Laid-off Men 


This Fall, New York Good 
Humor, Inc., has decided on unusual 
methods to relieve its seasonal-em- 
ployment problem. And no business 
faces a more serious one. 

The company makes ice-cream 
products, and sells them through 
driver-salesmen who work on a 
straight-commission basis in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, the New York 
metropolitan district, Chicago and 
Detroit.* Business begins late in 
April and reaches its peak in mid- 
Summer ; in October, the plant shuts 
down completely for the Winter. 
Thrown out of work are 125 factory 
employees, for whom the company 
tries to find jobs in nearby factories. 
More serious, four hundred care- 
fully selected and thoroughly trained 
driver-salesmen must also be laid 
off. 

Last year, for the first time, New 
York Good Humor decided to help 
its 250 Eastern driver-salesmen find 
Winter jobs instead of letting them 
shift for themselves. Both old and 
new men are given a new training 
course each year, so the ‘question of 





*Licensees under the company’s patents also 
operate in other parts of the country. 
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To Cut Cotton Surplus 
Cotton Roads Point Way 


Late in September, Mississippi built 
its first “cotton road”: a sandwich filling 
of cotton mesh between road base and 
top surfacing of asphalt bonds them, thus, 
it is claimed, adding endurance to sec- 
ondary roads at low cost. Above, 


saving an investment in sales train- 
ing was not involved ; but the human- 
relations angle was considered im- 
portant, and so was the fact that as- 
surance of year-round work would 
make the men more satisfied with 
their Good Humor jobs. By hard 
digging, the company managed to find 
two companies which could provide 
somewhat similar cold-weather work 
for thirty-five per cent. of its sales- 
men. 

Where last Winter’s jobs were un- 
earthed by personal contact alone, this 
year the company is placing its work- 
finding program on a broader basis by 
turning the task over to an advertis- 
ing campaign in the Eastern cities 
which it serves. Results after the first 
few insertions have been so good that 
New York Good Humor expects to 
place a large proportion of its men. 
Among the jobs discovered are these: 
as drivers for a consolidated depart- 
ment-store delivery service, whose 
peak months come during cold 
weather ; as chauffeur-salesmen for a 
fuel-oil company, whose peak also 
comes in the Winter; as route sales- 
men for a direct-to-consumer grocery 
company ; as insurance salesmen, and 
as house-to-house canvassers. 

No job is recommended to a sales- 
man until it has been investigated 
and found to be satisfactory from his 
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crushed stone is spread on the mesh after 
a coating of asphalt. Though a few other 


stretches of cotton road have been built 
experimentally, this one-mile length was 
the first to be heavily dramatized. Ob- 
ject: to interest highway engineers and 
public-works officials, and thus to start 
rolling a new cotton use which might 
conceivably turn surpluses into shortages. 


point of view. Though it is tacitly 
understood that the driver-salesman 
will return in the Spring, it some- 
times happens that he is so pleased 
with his Winter work that he contin- 
ues it the year around if he can. But 
this disadvantage is offset by the fact 
that contact with other companies 
which have Winter business peaks 
brings many good men to the com- 
pany for Summer jobs. 


Briefs on Business 


Tax ‘Barcatn. Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Company, burdened with 
real-estate taxes, felt that it must give 
up the ghost unless the city fathers of 
Fall River, Massachusetts, granted a 
$21,000 tax reduction. Fall River 
was anxious to keep the company’s 
2,000 employees at work. So both 
sides got together, worked out a mu- 
tually satisfactory agreement, just 
announced, which grants the tax re- 
duction in return for the company’s 
pledge to provide employment for 
4,000 workers during the next three 
years. 


BuILpING Proeress. At last, some- 
thing is being done about the con- 
glomeration of 1,600 local building 
codes in the United States, whose va- 
riations, inconsistencies and antiqui- 


ties drive architects and builders to 
drink. Under the wing of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, a com- 
mittee of first-rank architects, build- 
ers and industrialists has been set up 
to develop uniform, rational building 
standards as guides for municipalities 
in revising and modernizing their 
building codes. . . . Better building 
standards got another boost late in 
September, when a group of New 
York City savings banks drew up de- 
tailed minimum specifications which 
small houses must meet before the 
banks will take mortgages on them. 
The plan, a direct slap at “jerry 
building,” protects borrower as well 
as lender by giving him a standard 
of comparison in building or buying. 
Flexibility (to cover prefabricated 
construction, for example) is pro- 
vided by allowing exceptions to the 
standards when the architect retained 
by the banks approves them. 


RaILroaD Events. As railroad rep- 
resentatives wrangled in Washington 
over the question of slashing fares to 
two cents a mile in coaches and three 
cents in Pullmans (with the Balti- 
more & Ohio fighting a lone battle for 
the reduction), the Boston & Maine 
borrowed an idea from the Liggett 
drug-store chain. Liggett periodically 
conducts “one-cent” sales, when the 
customer can buy one tube of tooth- 
paste, for example, for a quarter and 
two tubes for 26 cents. On October 
1, the Boston & Maine began to sell 
round-trip tickets between Boston and 
a number of nearby cities for one 
cent more than the one-way charge— 
an experimental attempt to divert 
automobile riders. . Air condi- 
tioning is now a necessity to the rail- 
roads, not a luxury. This, at least, 
was the plea of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific (now in re- 
organization) in asking court per- 
mission to complete payments for 
air-conditioning equipment lest its 
loss cut passenger revenues. The 
court okayed the road’s argument. 
. . . The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe is spending $4,000,000 to reduce, 
resurface and re-elevate curves and to 
replace light rails with heavy ones in 
preparation for the high-speed Chica- 
go-Pacific Coast service which its new 
diesel-electric locomotives (hauling 
standard cars) will make possible. 
. . . The telephone is making steady 
inroads on the traditional telegraph 
for transmitting train orders; it is 
now used on 64 per cent. of the Class 
I railroad mileage. Reason: it pro- 
vides a faster and more complete in- 
formation service. More flexible, 
too; in case of emergency, trainmen 
can cut into wayside wires with port- 
able telephones. 
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... for gasolene savings up to 30%, 





SAYS EXECUTIVE: “‘By reducing my fleet's gasolene and oil 
consumption, the Power Prover cuts down trucking costs. That 
shows up on the profit sheet. | also notice savings in repairs 
and lower maintenance costs! “’ 


ee : ee 


SAYS DRIVER: “‘I'm getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idles better, never stalls. | don't 
have to stop so often for gas. It’s a lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more headaches 
from carbon monoxide! “’ 


J 
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increased power and 
Read what they say. What the POWER PROVER did for them, it will also do for you. 






ae 
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lowered maintenance costs. 


SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: “Power Prover Service helps keep 
our trucks on the road more...they're not in the shop so much 
for overhauls. There are fewer repair jobs .. . less spoilage 
from goods destroyed by exhaust gas. You can’t beat the 
Power Prover for assuring low cost per mile!“ 


SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: “‘I thought my engine wasfine. I was 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gas and oil costs are way down, my car’s pep and power 
way up. I'm going to have my car Power Proved every three 
months—to be sure | keep that smooth, powerful performance!’ 









What these men say is the story told by 
5,000 fleet owners and many thousands of 
Private car drivers. It was proved con- 
clusively to them that poorly adjusted 
motors waste gasolene . . . waste power 
++. are more costly to operate. 

Cities Service Power Prover Motor 





Testing and Adjusting Service includes 
three distinct steps .. . (1) an analysis 
of exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 
testing and adjusting routine; (3) use of 
exclusive, patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 

These services cut down gasolene and 





oil costs as much as 30%—cut down main- 
tenance costs—cut down overhaul and. re- 
pair jobs—and add powerful performance 
—add truck-working hours—add profits. 
Learn how Power Prover Service can, at 
trifling cost, help you cut expenses just as it 
has for others.Mail convenient coupon today. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 P.M., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-five N.B.C. stations. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE POWER PROVER INFORMATION 








NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and five quartsizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 














CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at trifling cost, 
I may cut my gasolene bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 
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Why Personal Trusts 
Have Leaped Ahead 


MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N recent years, while the public has 

been turning thumbs down on other 

activities in Wall Street, it has been 
leaning more and more on banks for 
the management of its nest eggs. This 
continued upward trend in the per- 
sonal trust activities of banks has been 
a welcome bright spot in the banking 
picture. 

Even during the sombre years of 
collapsing national income and with- 
ering stock values, survivors of the 


financial storm who had salvaged . 


something from the wreck showed a 
steadily growing appreciation of the 
services offered by corporate fidu- 
ciaries. 

But the drift of moneyed folk into 
the trust institutions had started long 
before the depression. 

The movement received a sharp im- 
petus in 1915, when the Federal Re- 
serve Act for the first time permitted 
national banks to enter this field. In 
the prodigious generation of new cap- 
ital and savings during the war and 
the post-war boom, increasing num- 
bers of people found it desirable to 
conserve their holdings for the bene- 
fit of their heirs and assigns. Hitherto 
those burdened with the responsibili- 
ties of surplus wealth had relied on 
their attorneys; but experience 
showed that a knowledge of the law 
was not necessarily an open sesame to 
the hidden secrets of intelligent in- 
vestment. 


“Incorporated Parents” 


As a substitute for the old-fash- 
ioned administrator who was usually 
a lawyer or a personal friend, the 
trust company has undertaken to hu- 
manize its services. It has in time 
become an “incorporated parent.” 

For example, this story was related 
at a recent trust-company conference : 

“A middle-Western trust company 
was the guardian of a beautiful and 
attractive young woman just ap- 
proaching her majority. Its ward 
was annoyed by the attentions of a 
young man whose professions of love 
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were not reciprocated. The young 
man followed her wherever she went. 
He appeared on trains and, unbid- 
den, sat beside her wherever she 
traveled. Upon the suggestion of a 
trust official, the young woman, sup- 
posedly inadvertently, let it be known 
to the young man that she intended 
to Jeave town on a certain train. 
When the young man appeared at 
the train he was thoroughly thrashed 
by two huskies employed by trust of- 
ficials. The event was heralded by 
newspaper headlines: ‘Pestiferous 
Suitor Thrashed by Incorporated 
Parent.’ Unwelcome attentions there- 
after ceased.” © 


Inferiority Complex in Finance 


In good times, trust officers 
ascribed the increasing flow of new 
business in their direction to educa- 
tional and promotional activities 
which apprised persons of wealth of 
the institutional facilities for con- 
serving estates. Moreover, the enor- 
mous increase in the size of life-in- 
surance policies on the lives of 
wealthy men created new needs, such 
as the life-insurance trust. 

But other and special influences ex- 
plain the continuance of the growth 
in this activity when shrinkage and 
contraction constituted the general 
theme song for American finance and 
business. 

Following the panic in Wall Street, 
fear developed as a business builder 
for the trust institutions. Self-made 
men went through a spell of psycho- 
logical and moral deflation as their 
net worths shrank and their own en- 
terprises turned from black to red. 
Until this time, such rugged individ- 
ualists had believed that self-invest- 
ing would be more profitable than 
institutional management of their 
surplus funds. , 

After the crash, the motive of fear 
induced many to seek to salvage 
something for their own old age and 
for their heirs. A superiority com- 
plex no longer operated to induce 


them to play a lone hand. Accord- 
ingly, they rushed the remnants oi 
their shrunken fortunes to trust in- 
stitutions. In 1930, for example, 
trust companies were named under 
new wills at a rate 35 per cent. 
greater than in the previous year, and 
the same rate of increase was main- 
tained in the number of appointments 
under wills offered for probate dur- 
ing the year. The rate of increase of 
living trusts was 44 per cent. in num- 
ber and 67 per cent. in volume, and 
in trusteed life insurance the gain 
was 61 per cent. 

A depression is an object lesson in 
the hazards of excessive venture- 
someness and an argument for con- 
servatism in investment. Even ex- 
ceptionally astute men, with a capac- 
ity for self-investing, have turned to 
trust institutions. They recognize 
that trust officers, too, are only hu- 
man. Nevertheless, these astute men 
see the desirability of hedging against 
their own mistakes and limitations, 
and they prefer the diversification 
which comes from placing a part of 
one’s fortune beyond one’s own judg- 
ment. 

In not a few instances, even the 
venturesome who decide to continue 
on their own hook have set up trust 
funds for their children, being un- 
willing to make the welfare of their 
dependents contingent on their own 
financial acumen. 

In addition to fear, the destructive 
politician, seeking through inheritance 
taxes and otherwise to “soak the 
rich,” is a potent new-business get- 
ter for fiduciary institutions. Each 
time he makes the web of taxation 
more onerous and more complicated, 
he creates new prospects for the per- 
sonal trust departments of banks and 
trust companies. 


They Can Only Whisper 


As the upper brackets of Federal 
inheritance taxes reach confiscatory 
proportions, it becomes increasingly 
advantageous to pass along property 
to heirs through the creation of trust 
funds. For example, the head of the 
family can obviate one transfer of 
property—and hence liability for one 
inheritance tax—by setting up a 
testamentary trust, willing the prop- 
erty directly to his children, but giv- 
ing the income from the trust to his 
wife during her lifetime. 


By suggesting the avoidance of one 
transfer and thus saving the tax in- 
volved, solicitors for the trust depart- 
ments of fiduciary institutions are 
able, in effect, to whisper such words 
as these into the ears of prospects: 
“We will administer your estate, in- 
cluding the investing and re-invest- 
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ing of principal and disposal of the 
income as instructed, without cost to 
you. You will compensate us for our 
exercise of judgment and for our 
routine services out of the inheritance 
tax savings.” But, obviously, in their 
public appeals, the dignified financial 
institutions would not be so crude. 

There are no adequate aggregate 
statistics on the amount of property 
under the jurisdiction of trust com- 
panies. Reporting for the national 
banks only, however, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency in his last an- 
nual report described impressive 
gains in the trust business of banks 
under his jurisdiction for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934: an in- 
crease for the year of 18.7 per cent. 
in number of trusts being adminis- 
tered, and of 34.9 per cent. in the 
volume of individual trust assets. The 
aggregate of trust assets being ad- 
ministered by national banks’ trust 
departments was reported in excess 
of $8,516,000,000. But these statis- 
tics reflect in part the nationalization 
of former state-chartered trust insti- 
tutions ; furthermore, there is at pres- 
ent no uniform basis for reporting 
trust assets. Hence, the aggregate to- 
tal is a compilation of values regard- 
less of the basis for valuation. 

In the appointment of trust institu- 
tions as trustees under wills or in 
living trusts (which is the best index 
of public acceptance of personal trust 
activities ), the computed trend is still 
upward, and property under trust 
administration is at a new peak. 

With the financial public increas- 
ingly trust-minded, the fiduciary de- 
partments of banks and trust com- 
panies face a period of accelerated 
expansion as returning prosperity in- 
creases the opportunity to generate 
savings and create estates. Accord- 
ingly, the ratio of earnings of the 
trust departments to the total profits 
of banks and trust companies will, in 
all probability, be greater than ever. 





COMING (JV, 


THE EXCITING NEW CARS 
FOR 1936 


What’s new in the shiny new models 
for 1936? What do they look like? 
What will they do? What do they 
mean to buyers? 


You'll find all the answers in Fores 
for November 1. Forses will also 
reveal the significant and exciting 
things now going on behind the 
scenes in the great automobile drama. 
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“OAVE WITH THE § 
NEW ROYAL! 


“Actually, our New Royals are paying for 
themselves in time and money saved— 
and our records prove it! Letters come 
through faster, require less correcting— 
that means lower typing costs. Then, 
too, there’s almost no ‘time out’ for re- 
pairs, and adjustments!” 










“The New Royal helps me do my 
work better! Because it’s easier to 
operate, I type more letters daily with- 
out tiring ... and, what’s more, they 
are right the first time!” 


Call in a Royal representative. Learn about the New Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter and 
its 17 exclusive improvements including Touch Control, Shift Freedom, Automatic Paper 
Lock and Finger Comfort Keys. In your own office ... Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. F-1015,2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me a free copy of “50 Common Typing Faults”; 
also. extra copies for our staff. 


Send for “50 Common Typing 
Faults and How to Avoid Them.” 
Prepared by World’s Typing 
Champion. Will help any typist to 
improve speed and accuracy. 





Name. 





Address 





Entire contents of this advertisement copyrighted by Royal Typewriter Company Inc., 1935 
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and do not make enough human 
contacts. If we search for the 
tundamentals which actually motivate 
us we will find that they come under 
four headings: love, money, adven- 
ture and religion. It is to some of 
them that we always owe that big 
urge which pushes us onward. Men 
who crush these impulses and settle 
down to everyday routine are bound 
to sink into mediocrity. No man is a 
complete unit of himself ; he needs the 
contact, the stimulus and the driving 
power which is generated by his con- 
tact with other men, their ideas, and 

constantly changing scenes. 
—Epwarp S. JorDAN. 


Me: in general are too material 


Great industries are not built up 
by getting the best of someone else, 
but by giving goods and services that 
are worth more to your customers 
than the amount they pay»you in re- 
turn. —G. HeatH CLARK. 


Economic security has .come to 
loom so large among the so-called civ- 
. ilized peoples of the earth and the 
evils of the organized system of indi- 
vidualist economics so dominant in 
the consciousness of great masses of 
people that nations are selling their 
souls for the proverbial mess of pot- 
tage—are bartering away freedom to 
dictatorship for fatuitous pledges of 
economic betterment—FREDERICK M. 
Hunter, Chancellor, University of 
Denver. 


He who foresees calamities, suffers 
them twice over. —POoRTEOUS. 


Forward as occasion offers. Never 
look royind to see whether any shall 
note it. . . . Be satisfied with success 
in eyen the smallest matter, and think 
that even such a result is no trifle. 

‘ —Marcus AurRELIvs. 


Tsze-King asked, “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one’s life?” 

The master said, “Is not reciproc- 
ity such a word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” —COonruvuclivs. 


To accept good advice is but to in- 
crease one’s own ability. -—-GOETHE. 


If you mean to make a success of 
your life in general or your college 
life in particular, develop will. With- 
out will, all your accomplishments, 
learning and ability of mind or body 
will be futile—“sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.” Train the will to 
concentration as you’d bulge your bi- 
ceps by a specific exercise in the gym. 

—Louts SAyrRE BuRCHARD. 
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The happiest business in the world is 
that of making friends. 

No investment on “the street” 
pays larger dividends ; 

For life is more than stocks and 
bonds . 

And love than rate per cent., 

And he who gives in friendship’s 
name 

Shall reap as he has spent. 

—SaFeEty PIn. 


With all of its alluring promise 
that some one:else will guarantee for 
the rainy day, social security can 
never replace the program that man’s 
future welfare is, after all, a matter 
of individual responsibility. 

—Dr. Harotp STONIER. 


Work and your house shall be duly 
fed; work, and rest shall be won; I 
hold that a man had better be dead 
than alive when his work is done. 

—ALIcE Cary. 


There ought to be a system of 
manners in every nation which a well- 
formed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country, 
our country ought to be lovely. 

—BuRKE. 


Economy is in itself a source of 
great revenue. —SENECA. 





A TEXT 


If my people which are called by 
my name shall humble themselves 
and pray, and seek my face and 
turn from their wicked ways, then 
will | hear from Heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land —II Chronicles, 7 14:15. 


Sent in by W. T. Perry, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forpses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











What will be accomplished by giv- 
ing a person the right to pursue hap- 
piness without the development with- 
in him of that wellspring of action 
known as initiative, so that he will 
make an effort to realize his right? 
How futile it would be for an indi- 
vidual to be a citizen in a democracy 
and lack initiative. 

—ALEXANDER J. STODDARD. 


If we cannot think our way out of 
a depression or any other difficulty 
in which we find ourselves, then. we 
will forever remain in a fog— 
Epwarp C. JoHNson, Governor of 
Colorado. 


There is no place so high that an 
ass laden with gold cannot reach it. 
—Rojas. 


Threats to our social security have 
for years been audible and obvious. 
In 1929, at the peak of the boom, the 
average per capita income of all 
salaried workers was only $1,475. 
Eighteen million gainfully employed 
persons had annual earnings of less 
than $1,000. At least one-third of all 
our people, upon reaching old age, are 
dependent upon others for support. 
Less than 10 per cent. leave at death 
an estate sufficiently large to be pro- 
bated.—]JosEPHINE RocuHke, Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


Our people are convinced that 
those who would trade their liberty 
for bread are invariably cheated out 
of both. Our people do not believe 
that indolence and failure are to be 
prized or that energy and success are 
to be punished. They do not believe 
that they can be taxed into flowery 
beds of ease. We are conscious that 
though many hard conditions still re- 
main the inner signs have already 
changed for the better. 

—WILtIAM J. CAMERON 


There are many persons that smile 
on hearing talk of building a better 
world and say that the world cares 
nothing for that. These persons 
have lost faith in people and God be- 
cause of their own mistakes. 

—Joun S. Bonnett, D.D. 


He only is a well-made man who 
has a good determination —EMErsoN. 


If your name is to live at all, it is 
so much better to have it live in 
people’s hearts than only in their 
brains. —Ho.MeEs. 


Holding one’s temper is worth 
more than a strangle-hold on a thou- 


sand dollar bill. —E. A. KEmpPrER. 
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Qur Washington Observer 


ing the breathing-spell corre- 
spondence when war broke in 
Africa. 

And befcre we had finished the 
sickening accounts of the bombing 
of Aduwa, a dance of golden lights 
in the western skies announced the 
formal opening of the 1936 presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Next, on October 7, the honorable 
justices, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, filed solemnly into 
chambers in the magnificent new 
Hall of Justice on Capitol Plaza and 
quietly put to labor on a crowded 
docket which is sprinkled richly with 
“AAA,” “PWA,” “TVA,” and 
similar budget-balancing hieroglyph- 
ics of our late national hysteria. 

If, therefore, you are awakened 
some night by a cosmic roar which 
seems to combine the most terrifying 
tone qualities of a Key West hurri- 
cane just missing Miami, and an 
eruption of Fujiyama—do not be dis- 
turbed. 

It will only be official Washington 
breathing. 


Wine ie bea still was digest- 


All From Missouri 


President Roosevelt’s swing 
through the West was a sorry dis- 
appointment to his political intimates 
here. 

The Democratic factional row in 
Kentucky was handled with brilliant 
political ineptitude. The Fremont 
speech was an open bid for farm 
votes at C. O. D. The effort to pre- 
sent Boulder Dam as the flower of 
the New Deal public-works policy 
was promptly laughed out of court. 

Nowhere did Mr. Roosevelt come 
solidly to grips with a major national 
problem. He is for the Constitution, 
peace, progress, prosperity, and a 
balanced budget. And precisely there 
does he stop. Nowhere did he give 
voice to a matured declaration of 
constructive statesmanship. 

Moreover, the trip demonstrated 
to the Democratic high command that 
the old magic of the Roosevelt smile 
ls gone. Last year, on his triumphal 


homecoming from Hawaii, it was, 
“Greetings, my friends; we're on 
our way!” And the mobs roared. 

On the present trip the Roosevelt 
smile was as broad and vital as ever. 
It was warm, flattering, convincing. 
But the day is happily past when a 
gracious presidential smile can be 
stretched from coast to coast to make 
a national platform. 

The country now is in a figurative- 
ly more sober, more reflective, mood. 

It demands a presentation of poli- 


cies in specific terms. It wants to see |. 


programs in the whole fabric. 
Whirlpools 


On the Republican side, events ap- 
pear to be moving solidly in the di- 
rection of an effective national unity. 

True, there are a dozen regional 
candidates in the field, each stirring 
his own sweet tempest of enthusiasm 
and acclaim. Upon analysis, how- 
ever, all these whirlpools of anti- New 
Dealism reduce to three primary 
elements—a vigorous demand for a 
restoration of Constitutional govern- 
ment, for an honestly balanced na- 
tional budget, and for an end of ad- 
ministrative muddling. 

On this theme there have been four 
important regional conferences: first, 
in Boston, in May; at~ Springfield, 
Illinois, in June; at Salt Lake in 
August; and ten days ago at Oak- 
land. 

The speeches and manifestoes of 
these four preliminary heats offer an 
authentic foretaste of the Republican 
national platform for 1936. 


Careless Grammar? 


Cabinet associates of Herbert 
Hoover insist the former president 
is not a candidate, and point to that 
passage in his Oakland address de- 
manding an enunciation of “great 
principles” in the national conven- 
tion. 

Said Mr. Hoover: 

Minor issues, petty opposition, sectional 
interest, group ideas, and every shred of 
personal ambition must be dumped, that 
this great responsibility, this great spiritual 
purpose, may be accomplished. 

On the other hand, I have before 
me the announcement of the Oak- 
land assembly, signed by Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Shattuck, of Los Angeles, 
general chairman of the Western 
States Republican Corivention. It 
reads in part: 


Former President Hoover will be the 
principal speaker, and, as titular head of 
the Republican party, will make his first 
political address in the 1936 presidential 
campaign. 


But perhaps it is only a case of Mr. 
Shattuck’s having been inexcusably 
careless with the English language. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





more 
sparkle 


...and you 


can prove it! 


MAKE THE 24-HOUR TEST 


Even after an opened bottle of 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has 
been in your refrigerator for 24 
long hours ...it still comes out full 
of lively, long-lasting sparkle. For 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 
even clearer than distilled water. 
It keeps its sparkle 
because it is so 
pure and clear! 


You can imagine 
how much more 
zestful a “soda” 
like this makes 
your tall drinks. 
And it costs only 
3¢ a drink. 
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yet definite. 

Significant: An increasing num- 
ber of leading industrial enterprises, 
including U. S. Steel’ Corporation, 

' General Motors, International Har- 
vester, Chrysler, and Ford, are in- 
augurating plant expansions and im- 
provements costing vast sums. 

Stock markets were upset by the 
actual outbreak of war in Ethiopia; 
but they quickly rallied. Neverthe- 
less, apprehension continues lest Brit- 
ain and France and other League of 
Nations members become involved. 
Should hostilities not spread, the ef- 
fect on America should not be very 
pronounced one way or the other. 
Doubtless, despite this country’s neu- 
trality, various war materials and 
commodities would find roundabout 
channels to reach the combatants. 

Meanwhile, events abroad will be 
watched with concern. A’ European 
war would not close all our security 
exchanges, as it did in 1914, but at 
least temporary nervousness, not to 
say confusion, probably would be 
precipitated. 


President’s Attitude Changed 


Pree cette somewhat irregular, 


The prospect is, however, that 
neither the initial bad effects nor the 
later stimulating effects would be re- 
motely as pronounced as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Men of affairs note with intense 
interest the greatly modified utter- 
ances of President Roosevelt. 

His trans-continent speeches were 
conciliatory rather than denunciatory. 
There were more promises than 
threats. He sought the 4 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


industrialists 

- Launch Big 
Programs 

for Expansion 


rushed through by a pliant Congress. 
These two circumstances, combined 
with concrete business developments, 


account for the hopefulness which 
is fairly widespread in high places. 
The automobile industry, after be- 
ing slowed-down by transition to new 
models in anticipation of the New 
York Automobile Show early next 
month, is again getting into its pro- 
duction stride. Almost all manufac- 


turers have planned output substan- 
tially ahead of a year ago. Advance 
orders from dealers for new designs 
are called extremely satisfactory. 


Business Volume Encouraging 


Steel-making, after a brief inter- 
ruption, has resumed its upward 
course. The volume of business 
passing through banks is the best in 
recent years. Electric power con- 
sumption, ditto, also electric house- 
hold appliances. The short coal strike 
pulled down railway car loadings but 
these are now rebounding, although 
they are affected by light shipments 
ot live stock to market. 

Public construction is making some 
headway, but private building still 
lags. More encouraging is the de- 
mand for tools and machinery—and 
new programs for industrial expan- 
sion foretell further requisitions by 
and by. 

Employment is creeping up but 
not at the pace of industrial or pay- 
roll expansion, the expansion being 
that in many places workers, for- 
merly on very short time, are now 
working longer hours. Incidentally, 
the “chaos” predicted by bureaucrats 
when NRA was knocked on the head, 
has not materialized. Some progress 
is being made in various industries 
towards entirely unofficial 





co-operation of the em- 
ploying classes in reduc- 
ing idleness. He foretold. 
curtailment of govern- 
mental expenditures. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO FOR 


understandings, particular- 

ly on trade practices. 
Retail trade is gratify- 

ingly brisk, with slightly 





The President’s new 
attitude derives its impor- 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Bankers Trust becoming 
$1,000,000,000 bank. 


greater readiness among 
wholesalers to order ahead. 





tance from what prompt- 
ed it. Unquestionably it 


Atrrep P. SLOAN 
Haritow H. Curtice 


for 1936 models. 


Buick’s $25,000,000 orders 


The best Christmas busi- 
ness in five years is antici- 
pated. Abundant evidence 





has been brought home 
to him that his swash- 
buckler tactics have lost 


Myron C. TAyYLor 
Wiiram A. IrvIN 


ditures. 


U. S. Steel’s vast re-model- 
ing and expansion expen- 


has come that Americans 
have been veering towards 
a rational spending mood. 





their popular appeal and 
that a growing number of 


Watter P. CHRYSLER 


ageous expansion. 


New sales peak and cour- 


Our agricultural popu- 
lation now possess more 





citizens are more eager 
for economic recovery 
than for furthér revolu- 
tionary “reforms.” 


JosrepH F. SHAGDEN 
Epwarp F. RoosEvELt 
GrorcE McANENY 
Mayor F. H. LAGuarpIa 


1939. 


Conceiving World’s Fair to 
be held in New York in 


generous spending power 
and, as already noted, the 
nation’s industrial and 
mercantile payroll is also 





Industrial, utility and 
other responsible leaders 


P. G. GossLEerR 


resumption. 


Columbia Gas cash dividend 


getting slightly fatter. 
All in all, America en- 





look with confidence to 
the Supreme Court for 


ALvAN MACAULEY 


Packard’s 


record - breaking 
7,000-car October schedule. 


ters the final quarter of 
1935 under more auspi- 





protection against some of 
the more oppressive, un- 
American legislation 





Harotp McCormick 
Sipney G. McALLISTER 


International Harvester’s im- 
portant plant betterments. 


cious prospects than ruled 
at the opening of any 
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other quarter since 1929. 
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The “Radio Honeymoon” 


is Over 


ODAY people no longer listen out 
ye sheer amazement at radio’s 
miracle. They refuse to come to the 
show unless it is good. 


Building an audience of millions 
calls for showmanship that entertains 
—and sells. It is this type of sales- 
manship in showmanship ‘that gets 
and holds the big profits. It has en- 
abled us to deliver commercial mes- 
sages for as low as $1.00 per thousand 
actual listeners. 


Just a few months ago, a Lord & Thomas 
radio program sold $700,000 worth of 
one drug product alone in ten days. For 
another of our clients, a radio program 
on four stations sold so much goods that 


' the manufacturer had to reopen a fac- 


tory unit this Spring, which had been 
closed for years. 


Usually, to play safe, we let the thou- 
sands decide what the millions will like. 
Thus, recently we tested an utterly new 
type of daily strip show. Announcements 
on five consecutive days over a 5,000-watt 
test station brought 64,000 sample re- 
quests. So we are not surprised that, after 
only a few months, it is the most popular 
daytime sponsored show on the network, 
according to independent surveys. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Some radio “firsts” 
credited to Lord & Thomas 
(NAMES ON REQUEST) 
It has been said that Lord & Thomas pioneered more 
new things in radio than all the other agencies com- 
bined. Those credited to us are listed briefly below: 
1. First Daily Radio Contest of 
National Scope 


Averaged 10,000 one-dollar sales a day for months. 
2. First Daily Network Strip Program 


Started a new commercial program technique. 


3. First to Rebroadcast Commercial 
Program 
Repeat same program late at night for Far West 
coverage. 

4. First Big Hit Variety Musical Show 
Sponsored on Network 


Set the pattern for big commercial musical pro- 
duction shows in radio. 


5. First Commercial Broadcast of 
Metropolitan Opera Series 


6. First Commercial Series of Pick-ups of 
Foreign Dance Orchestras 


7. First Sustained Commercial Series of 
Spot Pick-ups 
Artists and orchestras from all over the country 
on same program. 


8. First Authentic Police and Dept. of 
Justice Dramas 


9. First in Number of Contest Returns 
1,800,000 forty-cent purchases in 2 weeks. 


10. First Chain Sponsorship of Football 


1l. First Network Daytime Serial Show 
to Women. 


Talent which was first sponsored or popularized 
nationally through us— Amos ’n’ Andy; Bing Creshy; 
Eddie Duchin; Hal Kemp; Walter O’Keefe; Phil 
Cook; The Goldbergs; Rosario Bourdon; Donald 
Novis; Fred Astaire; Lum and Abner; Al Goodman; 
The Revellers; Walter Winchell; Jack Pearl; Clara, 
Lu and Em; The Cavaliers, and B. A. Rolfe. 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained ; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 


a 
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The poorest territories 


one month or more 


temporary) 


(may be 


f. Brockton, Mass. 











What's Ahead 


for Business 


Thus far, busi- 
ness occurrences 
since the end of 
August closely 
parallel events in 
the early stages 
of these three 
previous business 
“breathers.” A 
careful compari- 
son of approxi- 
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those who have business decisions 

to make. 

1. For the immediate future, do 
not expect too much in the way of 
gains. In other words, for the late 
Fall and early Winter, be somewhat 
less optimistic than your competitors. 

2. After the middle of February, 
expect a gradually increasing rate of 
improvement until Summer. In other 
words, be more optimistic for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1936 than your com- 
petitors will be four months from 
now, in mid-Winter. 

This conservative advice about the 
next few months does not mean that 
we expect gains to cease or business 
as a whole to fall below last year’s 
levels. In a few individual instances, 
business has already fallen below 
1934 levels, and other instances will 
occur. In most cases, however, busi- 
ness continues ahead of last year, but 
not as far ahead as it was in the late 
Summer. 


Hiss is a practical program for 


Slowing Down Has Begun 


The slowing down which recent 
issues of ForBEs have anticipated as 
a probability is now a matter of actual 
record. 

To understand what is happening, 
the business man should cast his mind 
back to the three previous periods, 
since the Bank Holiday, in which the 
forward march of business has slowed 
down. 

In the first case, business had re- 
covered rapidly after the Bank Holi- 
day, but from July to the late Au- 
tumn of 1933 slipped backward a 
notch. The second case followed the 
rapid recovery culminating in March 
and April of 1934. The third instance 
occurred in the early part of the pres- 
ont after a December-January 
peak. 


is remarkably 

close to the net 
result of the early weeks of the 
“breather” which ushered in 1935. 
Almost exactly the same number of 
cities, for instance, has fallen below 
last year’s levels. This number is 
slightly less than ten per cent. of the 
total, and the cities are mostly small, 
in the West, and dependent upon 
agriculture. In the East, forty-nine 
out of fifty cities are ahead of last 
year, though most of them are not as 
far ahead as thev were. 


Seasonal Peak 


For the United States as a whole 
the peak of Fall business is customari- 
ly in early October. Thereafter, cash 
registers have slightly less work to 
do, until the Christmas season rolls 
around. The usual pattern may be 
expected to shape trade volume for 
the last three months of 1935, with 
Christmas somewhere around ten per 
cent. ahead of last year’s. 

An exception to the usual pattern 
must be expected in the motor in- 
dustry, which is just now beginning 
to turn out cars to supply the high- 
ly gratifying volume of orders re- 
ceived from dealers who have seen 
models being prepared for the No- 
vember 2d show, and which will be 
more than usually busy until the de- 
mand is supplied. —C. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various indus- 
tries have changed their courses in relation 
to the previous year, or may be expected to 
change them in the near future. Each num- 
ber refers to an industry named in the key 
above. Circled numbers indicate downturns 
(in relation to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place; uncircled numbers, 
downturns tentatively recorded. Solid lines, 
past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the high- 
est point reached before the downturn. 
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On the Shelf... 


or On a Vacation 


RR ermement 
can be a glorious vacation 
with pay, a chance to enjoy 
life more than ever, if you 
prepare for it with a John 
Hancock retirement plan. 


Don’t go on the shelf; go 
ona vacation when you leave 
business behind you. Send 
for our booklet describing 


the John Hancock way. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘“‘Money for 

All Your Tomorrows.” 
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Principles, working procedures, forms, con- 
trols, systems, reports, audits, etc.—31 big 
sections complete in one handy volume for 
desk or brief case-the Accountants’ Handbook. ays 


Helps you display the kind of skill : 
that wins recognition and advancement. 
Widely used by executives, credit men, 
bankers — over 125,000 copies bought. 
Nothing else like it at any price. Best 
opinion on all angles, legal, financial, 
banking, accounting. Editorial Board 
of over 70 experts. Contents would 
fill 10 books, usual style. 

Write today for 32-page sample sec- 
tion, free, with full details of this 
great Handbook and low cost offer. 


wwe emems em Vail This Form =a 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample 
J section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full informa- 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Evening Out the Heat 

This is the season when most of us 
begin belatedly to think about our 
heating systems. 

If you have the problem of heating 
an apartment building or a fairly 
large house with a one-pipe steam- 
heating system, one of the recent de- 
velopments may save you fuel money. 
This new item is a radiator valve 
which can be easily adjusted to any 
one of six venting speeds. By speed- 
ing up. radiators which are farthest 
from the boiler and slowing down 
those which are nearest to it, and by 
speeding up large radiators and slow- 
ing down small ones, you can avoid 
the weakness of forcing the entire 
steam system in order to heat one or 
two balky rooms. 

Another interesting possibility is to 
slow down the room in which the 
thermostat is situated. 

Valves with this same general pur- 
pose have been on the market several 
years, but those I have personally 
tried in the past were too complicated 
for satisfactory use. 


No Low Water 


Personal experience with houses 
half hot and half cold has given me 
a particular interest in the valves just 
described. But a nice fat steamfit- 
ter’s bill acquired in the middle of a 
recent Winter gives me a more poig- 
nant interest in another new develop- 


ment. I suspect a good many readers 
will have the same reason for being 
glad to know about it. 

This development is a_ control 
which prevents the water from falling 
below the safety point in your boiler. 
Since automatic heat has entered so 
many basements, janitors and house- 
holders sometimes forget to check up 
reguarly on the water level. This is 
an invitation to trouble. Besides, if 
you happen to have a faulty system 
or unclean water, priming may empty 
your boiler even if there is regular 
inspection. If sad experience hasn’t 
taught you what happens then, you 
are more fortunate than some of us. 

An important point about the new 
control system is that it acts only 
when the danger point is reached. 
In other words, it is not a completely 
automatic control of boiler-water 
levels ; it doesn’t give the janitor an 
additional excuse for neglecting his 
regular visits to the boiler room. 


Copper-Line Your Floor? 


And speaking of basements; for a 
number of years now we have been 
seeing those wonderful pictures in 
which the basement is shown as the 
cosiest, most livable room in the 
house. But in a good many cases 
there has been a drawback to the real- 
ization of this dream. This has been 
the fact that manufacturers of lino- 
leum and related floor coverings have 
not recommended their coverings to 
be laid over ordinary concrete. For 
the moisture in the concrete might at 
any time prove fatal to the covering. 

If you have had this problem, 
here’s an answer. One company is 
now turning out thin sheets of cop- 
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MAYBE YOUR PRODUCT NEEDS THE SALES IMPETUS 


ALLEGHENY 
METAL 


soma” 
* 


ALLEGHENY EE WAE ASSURES... 


Lifelong lustre—super strength—im- 
munity to most chemical action, cor- 
rosion, dents and _ scratches—infinite 
wear-resistance! These are the proven 
characteristics stainless ALLEGHENY 
METAL can give your product. Can 


you afford not to use its sales appeal ? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 


Warehouse stocks are co 
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per in rolls three feet wide, and 
weighing only two ounces to the 
square foot. Strips of this copper, 
laid with lapped and soldered seams, 
prevent moisture reaching the floor 
covering from underneath. 


Weeks Old But Fresh 


From floors to peanuts is quite a 
jump, but one peanut man has also 
turned to metal recently for moisture- 
proofing and other advantages. 

One of these other advantages is 
light-proofing. In peanuts, light rays 
are said to cause rancidity. By shut- 
ting out the rays, the flexible metal 
packets keep the nuts factory-fresh 
for several weeks. 


For Big Butter-and-Egg Men 


Though the transparent container 
has lost out in the case just described, 
it is still gaining ground in other 
fields. 

One recent test of the effect of 
transparent cellulose wrappings upon 
eggs is striking. 

For five days a number of wrapped 
and heat sealed, and an equal number 
of unwrapped cartons of grade A 
eggs were exposed to temperatures 
of from 55 to 70 degrees F. At the 
end of this time less than three per 
cent. of the wrapped eggs had to be 
reduced to B grade and more than 
twelve per cent. of the unwrapped 
eggs. Wrappers were then removed, 
and all the eggs stored at forty de- 
grees. After two days, twenty-one 
per cent. of the eggs which had not 
been wrapped had to be graded C, 
while those which had been wrapped 
still remained at B grade. After six 
days, six per cent. of the previously 
wrapped eggs had fallen to grade C, 
but so had thirty-seven per cent. oi 
the unwrapped eggs. 


Cabbages and Kings 


For paint shops: a new cleaner 
for old automobile finishes, which 
saves time in preparing old lacquer, 
enamel and other finishes and gives 
the new finish a stronger hold. 

For laundrymen: rubber nets to 
hold individual washings. They do 
not break down under repeated tub- 
bing. (By the way, at least one laun- 
dry has recently expanded its busi- 
ness by spending a few thousand 
dollars for an air-conditioned room 
in which furs and other garments 
can be stored during their idle sea- 
son. ) 

~ 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


More About Noise 


“In Forses, September 15th, page 14, you 
stated that ‘ten skilled weavers increased 
their average hourly output between one 
and two per cent. when the noise in the 
weaving room was reduced 11.5 per cent.’ 
I would like you to let me know how this 
was done. This might give me some idea 
of how to reduce the noise in our weaving 
room where we have twenty looms operat- 
ing. If we could increase the efficiency 
of our employees it would mean quite a 
lot to my company.”—C. H. JonnNston, 
Milford Rug Mills, Inc., Laurel, Del. 

In this case, “ear defenders” (noise- 
muffing drums which the weavers 
inserted in their ears during working 
hours) were the instruments of noise 
reduction. The results were obtained 
in a scientifically controlled experi- 
ment carried on under actual work- 
ing conditions in a British woolen 
mill under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish Medical Research Council. After 
twenty-six weeks of working with 
ear defenders, five weavers preferred 
to use them, four disliked them, one 
was uncertain—TuHeE EpirTors. 


Foreign and Domestic Good 


“I certainly get more good information 
from Forses than from any other maga- 
zine I receive from America.”—CHARLES 
E. Tepss, Monaco, Monaco. 

“T get a lot of good from your magazine. 
More power to you.”—Rosert J. WHEELER, 
Allentown, Penna. 


Kind Words for “Dollars” 


“Your articles under the title $$ in In- 
ventions’ are very interesting and instruc- 
tive."—P. T. CHEFF, vice-president and 
general manager, Holland Furnace Com- 
pany, Holland, Mich. 

“We thoroughly enjoy ‘$$ in Inventions,’ 
and it is generally one of the first items that 
is looked over when Forses comes to 
hand."—H. N. Van DErwERKER, assistant 
secretary and sales manager, Auditorium 


ease Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 


Full Flight in One Step 


_ “Since we have been trying to take the 
full flight of stairs in one step, and other 
stunts equally visionary, it braces up a 
chap to know that as good an observer as 
Mr. Forbes is still keeping his feet on the 
ground.”—L. F. Brown, Mineola, N. Y. 


Keep on Fishing 


“The Government is dumping more than 
$100,000,000 into the Columbia River Val- 
ley to build dams and transmission lines to 
Compete with private industry in the elec- 
tric field. This electric industry is now 
unable to find a market for 25 per cent. of 
its capacity. This $100,000,000 could have 
en used to much better advantage. There 
are several Government employees on Capi- 
tol Hill who could do a real service to 
their country by simply taking a very long 
shing trip, and then forgetting to return 


to their posts,”— ini 
ae rE ry H. J. Mancini, East Cleve- 





MILES of steel sheet to roll 


...for America’s motor cars 


America’s automobile industry 
is a pace-setter for business. And 
in meeting automobile require- 
ments, the steel industry has 
become a pace-setter for modern- 
ization. 

For more than a dozen of these 
giant steel mills, Westinghouse 
is supplying today’s modern elec- 
trical products totaling in value 
many millions of dollars. Into 
one plant has gone Westinghouse 
electrical equipment for the most 
heavily-powered strip mill in 
operation ... and into another, 
equipment for a new mill that 


can roll enough sheet steel for 
3,000 automobile bodies a day. 

Whatever the job may be, the 
steel industry — along with all 
other industries — finds that 
Westinghouse has the experience, 
engineering resources, and manu- 
facturing facilities to meet re- 
quirements for electrical equip- 
ment of every type. There is a 
Westinghouse representative 
near you who can review with 
you the benefits of electrical 
modernization applied to your 
own industry and your own indi- 


vidual business. 
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THE 


FORUM 


AND: CENTURY 


announces a series of articles 
on American business by 
leading American business 
men and financiers. 


- . 


EDWARD E. LOOMIS 


President of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 


writing on Taxes 
and 


CHARLES R. GAY 


President of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


writing on The Function of 
the Stock Exchange 


head the list 


* * 


This series will be compul- 
sory reading for all execu- 
tives. We think that your 
sense of values will not allow 
you to miss these important 
points of view. Moreover we 
are offering to those who do 
not yet know the energy and 
wisdom of the only magazine 
of controversy, a special in- 
troductory offer of 


6 months for only $1 
(Exactly half price!) 


Return the coupon below at once. 


r | 
The FORUM 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


| I am enclosing one dollar. Please 

| send me The FORUM for six 
months — your special introductory 

| offer. 

| 


Address 


sideliniaiianiimiiaiiiniennil 
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Every Executive a Pinch-Hitter 


(Continued from page 11) 


with so bold a policy as this merely 
by proclaiming it to be in effect. It 
takes time, the Dodge people will tell 
you, to make it work. 

In most organizations an executive 
with definite responsibilities doesn’t 
want any other executive “messing 
in” on his affairs. ‘What in blazes 
do you know about trucks?” would in 
most cases be the very natural re- 
sponse of the truck sales manager if 
the parts service manager, or the ad- 
vertising specialist, undertook to 
substitute for him in some emergency. 
And the parts service manager or the 
advertising director would have a 
similar comeback to “interference” 
from the truck sales manager. 

And, since human habits don’t 
change overnight, it takes more than 
a day or two for conscientious execu- 
tives to learn how to work together 
on this new basis. 

Some, in fact, cannot learn. Any 
organization which tries to make use 
of this three-point platform may find 
that here and there a change will be 
necessary in the executive personnel. 

And top executives will have to 
watch the situation very closely as it 
develops. Their inspiration and lead- 
ership will be needed at every step 
of the way. 

But if they once succeed in getting 
agroup of real executives to share 
their authority intelligently, the 
Dodge case gives a pretty good idea 
of how much increase in momentum 
may be expected from the same 
amount of human energy. 


“Cabinet” Members Talk Straight 


I saw this Dodge set-up in action 
during the series of dealer meetings 
which introduced next year’s models, 
during the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber. In this period thirty-four meet- 
ings were held, and 20,000 people at- 
tended. 

On one morning in New York, di- 
rect (jobber-retailer) dealers from 
Connecticut, upper New York State, 
and northeastern Pennsylvania were 
present. From one of the “Cabinet” 
members they received a straightfor- 
ward, commonsense talk, the purpose 
of which was to familiarize them with 
Dodge thinking and planning for the 
ensuing months. 

After luncheon, direct dealers, other 
dealers in the same territory, and as 
many of their employees as they 
wanted to bring, saw and heard a 
talkie that presented scientific facts 
about the Dodge car, witnessed a 
dramatic “unveiling” of a 1936 model, 
heard for a few minutes from the 
Cabinet member, then took in a movie 


with an “up and at ’em” sales punch, 
All the new models were then 
shown, and a banquet closed the day. 
On the surface, this program dif- 
fered little from new-model meetings 
of other automobile manufacturers. 
Down beneath, however, there did 
seem to bea difference. Those smart 
satirists who like to make fun of pep 
talks and pep meetings would not 
have found much grist for their mill, 
The purpose of the day did seem to 
be just what it purported to be: to ac- 
quaint the dealer organization with 
the thinking and planning of the cen- 
tral organization. And the enthusi- 
asm that was aroused—and there was 
plenty—seemed to be the result of 
confidence in that thinking and plan- 
ning, rather than the mere emotional 
excitement which characterizes so 
many sales meetings. 


Five Meetings in One Day 


But perhaps the most significant 
fact of all was that this was just one 
out of five basically identical meetings 
held in five different corners of the 
United States on the same day. Five 
crews from the central office were on 
the job, each crew consisting of about 
six men who represented factory, 
service, engineering and sales promo- 
tion. And these five meetings in one 
day, and the rapid staging of the 
thirty-four meetings within two 
weeks, were made possible by the 
sharing of responsibility and author- 
ity which I have already described. 

Another example of this basic or- 
ganization principle is to be found in 
the company’s regional organization. 

The Dodge theory is that in each 
territory the regional manager is 
really operating the business. And 
under this theory he is given respon- 
sibility and authority to develop his 
corner of the business with all the 
ability he possesses, unhampered by 
any restrictions from headquarters 
except that he must follow the estab- 
lished Dodge policies. 

In order that he may do this latter, 
he too is kept fully in touch with the 
thinking and planning of headquar- 
ters, partly by being required to visit 
Detroit several times a year, and part- 
ly through frequent visits from the 
Cabinet members. 

Other examples could be given, but 
in essence that is the story. 

That Dodge. is aggressive in all its 
merchandising must be obvious, from 
personal observation, to anyone who 
reads this. But such continued ag- 
gressiveness on such a far flung front 
would scarcely be possible but for 
Dodge success in keeping its entire 
sales organization thinking and oper- 
ating along the same lines, and shar- 
ing the responsibility for making 
policies “click.” 
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Tuis is the only 
Investment Counsellor 
organization under the 


personal direction’ of Mr. 
A. W. Wetsel. 


Booklet describing meth- 
ods developed by Mr. 
Wetsel and used exclu- 
sively by this organiza- 
tion sent on request. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building New York, N.Y. 














»AT-a=>. 
ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Ten months ago we selected HOUDAILLE- 
HERSHEY “B” as a bargain stock. It 
was then selling at 6%. Since then it has 
sold above 22. This is an unusually large 
profit to make in less than a year, but it 
demonstrates what can be done even under 
trying circumstances. 

We have selected another issue which, 
in some respects, looks better than 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a _ stock 
in which you might, in the months ahead, 
secure greater-than-normal profit. It is 
an issue in which we have great confi- 
dence. It is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It sells for less than $11 a 
share. Send for a free analysis of this 
issue—without obligation, of course. You 
will also receive without obligation an in- 
teresting booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 631, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 36, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 26, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 15, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 31, 20¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business October 19, 1935. 
How .anp H. PE tt, Jr., 


October 3, 1935 Secretary 

















POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


GISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


HE general average of fifty stocks 

—half industrials and half rails 

—has broken through on the 
down-side of the narrow channel in 
which it has been moving upward 
ever since last March, as the above 
chart reveals. Clearly that signifies 
a definite interruption to the inter- 
mediate upswing and renders impor- 
tant the determination of support 
points which should mark the bot- 
tom of such a down-turn, if it is to 
be nothing more than a technical 
reaction. 

In round figures the advance from 
March 18 to September 18—from 78 
to 109—was 31 points, in six months. 
That is not an excessive advance by 
comparison with recovery markets in 
the years following the depression of 
1920-21. And it is mild in compari- 
son with the enthusiastic rise in 1933 
from March 2 to July 18—from 47 to 
98—or 51 points in four and one- 
half months. 

It will be remembered that the 
1933 boom was followed by an abrupt 
decline of 21 points, in three days. 
Neither the extent of the rise nor the 
internal position of the market sug- 
gests so severe a reversal in the 
present situation. In fact, while the 
rails have dragged for reasons of 
their own, the industrial section has 


revealed impressive recuperative 
powers. 

To the date of this writing (Oct. 
7) the course of the averages since 
September 18 has been as follows: 
five points decline ; three points rally ; 
five points decline; two points rally. 
The depth of the decline has been 

ut seven points. 

Under the circumstances—serious. 
war alarms after a six months’ ad- 
vance—remarkably good resistance is 
apparent. But the successively lower 
tops and bottoms on these short 
swings have produced a chart forma- 
tion favorable to lower prices. It 
would seem, however, that these 
lower levels will be reached, if at all, 
in a gradual decline during the period 
of European political uncertainty. 

Temporary support, at least, is in- 
dicated around the recent lows at 
101-102. Failure to pierce that level 
on a secondary reaction would sug- 
gest the likelihood of a new phase of 
intermediate advance. Breaking the 
101-102 level, ample support should 
be found around the 95-98 level to 
check any further immediate down- 
turn, barring failure of attempts to 
localize the Italo-Ethiopian war. 

There is nothing in the present 
situation to change the long-term bul- 
lish outlook. Short-term traders who 
lightened their lines on the first “war 
scare” in September should find buy- 
ing opportunities on further reactions. 
or in a side-wise movement. The 
strong and vital external influence re- 
mains the “snowballing” business re- 
covery. Stocks may have run a bit 
ahead of business improvement for a 
time, but the current recession seems 
likely to pave the way for a strong 
rebound in November and December. 

Leaders on that rebound should be 
the motor, motor equipment, farm 
implement, copper, aviation and steel 
shares. 
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Today's Lessons 


from 1873-79 


Depression 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


take bearings and survey the situ- 

ation calmly. Men who have had 
years of experience in business and 
finance well know from personal 
observation that we always recover 
from panics. Those not so well in- 
formed have grave misgivings. 

The period we have been passing 
through is, in nearly all major as- 
pects, similar to the depression of 
1873-1879, which was the direct 
aftermath of the Civil War, just as 
the recent depression was born prin- 
cipally out of World War conditions. 
Early in 1873, money was very tight 
—7¥%, per cent. Time loans went to 
12 per cent., and bankers charged 34 
to 1 per cent. a day for carrying 
stocks. The crisis was at hand, pro- 
moted by. the overbuilding of rail- 
roads. 


|: time of trouble, it is well to 


What Happened in 1873 


The public, already nervous, was 
startled on April 26, 1873, by the 
failure of the Atlantic Bank; and 
then began a financial and commer- 
cial panic, which was due entirely to 
the excesses of the previous five years 
(which represented the reconstruction 
booni after the Civil War). A panic 
in Vienna, May 9, growing out of 
reckless speculation in doubtful se- 
curities, made matters worse here. 
Frantic selling of stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange caused prices 
to crumble week after week, without 
more than one brief pause in the Fall. 
September 8, 1873, the New York 
Warehouse Company succumbed ; on 
the 17th, the New. York Midland 
went bankrupt; Jay Cooke & Co. 
failed on the 18th. That last calam- 
ity capped the climax. 

In Wall Street, pandemonium 
reigned. So terrible was the panic, 
that the Stock Exchange took the un- 
Precedented action of closing its 
doors on the 20th, not to reopen until 
the 30th. Time loans were 15 to 24 
Per cent. in October and call money 


was 7 per cent., with % per cent. a 
day added. For the fifth time, the 
New York Clearing House issued 
loan certificates ($26,565,000), and 
the United States Treasury reissued 


about $26,000,000 of greenbacks, 
with slender warrant in law. 

The stock smash ended in Novem- 
ber, and a great rally followed. But 
the financial storm had wrecked many 
fortunes and thrown a number of 
banks and hundreds of business men 
into bankruptcy, as well as the North- 
ern Pacific and the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railroads. Some 
eighty members of the New. York 
Stock Exchange had failed. Failures 
among business men grew more nu- 
merous every year until 1878. 

The reaction in business lasted un- 
til late in 1876, in some lines until 
the Summer of 1877. The stock 
market continued downward. Then 
buying of stocks for a bull campaign 
began. The tide of prosperity rose 
steadily. Harvests were bountiful. 
Commerce expanded in all directions. 


Recovery Starts in 1878 


Betterment in the stock market 
was delayed by strikes and riots, and 
radical political talk; but in the 
Spring of 1878 the rise began in 
earnest. Brokers were swamped with 
business. In 1880, especially, the 
stock exchanges were the scenes of 
unprecedentedly furious trading. 

The boom in stocks culminated in 
May-June, 1881. A direct cause was 
undoubtedly the enormous issue of 
new stocks and bonds as a conse- 
quence of a marvelous increase in 
railroad building. 

It is important to note, at this time, 
that general business continued be- 
low normal for two years after the 
stock market touched bottom (June, 
1877). The normal line for business 
was not reached until the Fall of 
1879; business was above normal 
from then until the end of 1833. 

The stock market, itself, continued 
to advance for a period of two years 
after general business had recovered 
to normal and was finally checked by 
the customary factors: over-specula- 
tion and exhaustion of money sup- 
plies. 

This time industrial and railroad 
stocks touched bottom in June, 1932. 
Most stocks have been on the up- 
grade since. General business, how- 
ever, continues far under the normal 
line. 

If the experience of the 1873-1879 
depression is any guide, the stock 
market should continue upward for 
two years after the normal line for 
business is reached. 

The Bible story of “seven fat years 
and seven lean years” reflects simply 
the law of supply and demand. 












What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the 

stock recommendations of leading 
financial authorities have centered about 
12 issues. The names of these favored 
stocks and the prices at which they are 
recommended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks 
recommended by three or more finan- 
cial experts almost invariably show 
better than average appreciation. 


O introduce to you the UNITED 

OPINION method of stock fore- 
casting—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send you 
without obligation this list of 12 out- 
standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M45 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ “- Boston, Mass. 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED © 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"™’ 


October 4th. 1935. 
T= Board ot Directors on October 2nd, 
1935 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62)4 per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany. payable on the 15th day of November, 
1935 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 3ist day of October, 1935. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 

















Where traininc 


ays 
ARN ACCOUNTING 


—at a fraction of the usual cost 


MEN who know accounting have big advantage 

these days. Business must have them; above 
average pay; direct road to executive positions or 
own practice. Train yourselt now in spare time 
for attractive new opportunities. 

Learn by proved method, with identical lecture 
notes, practice sets, problems and solutions devel- - 
oped at Northwestern University and used in over 
a hundred colleges. Organ » graded lessons for 
systematic home study, from elementary to ad- 
vanced accounting, including costs, audits. Thou- 
sands have learned this practical, low cost 

















way. Splendid C.P.A. preparation; a 
safeguard to your business future. 
Send for this FREE BOOKLET 
Fill in and_mail coupon below for 
free booklet ‘“‘How to Train for New 

Opportunities in Accounting,’’ with 
full details of unique advantages 
offered by this great course and 
easy payment terms. Write now. ~~. 

== Mail This Form ™ ™ w= 1 
| THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | 

Dept. M27, 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me the free booklet giving full information J 
about use for home study of the Complete Accounting 
Course developed at Northwestern University. ] 
Name (please print) ] 
Address 
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Se ee 29th Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 
September 24, 1935. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75c per share upon the common stock 
of the company, payable November 1, 1935, 
to all common stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 10, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not be 
closed. This is the 29th consecutive dividend 
on General Mills’ Common. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN GORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 
EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 
Preferred Stock Series A, 87%4c 

per share 

Common Stock 37%4c per share 
Both dividends are payable 
October 30, 1935 to stock- 


holders of record at close of 
business October 15, 1935. 


E. A. Bamey, 
Treasurer. 

















Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 














How About 
Railroad 


Bonds? 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


HOUGH cchanging conditions 
Tis struck the railroads a dam- 

aging blow ; though railroad credit 
as a whole is so poor that a carrier 
able to take advantage of cheap 
money rates and engage in a refund- 
ing operation is a curiosity; though 
further receiverships may develop, 
the investor who treads his way care- 
fully through the maze of good, bad 
and indifferent rail bonds should be 
able to augment his income and en- 
joy some capital appreciation. 

In fact, it is believed that now is 
an opportune time to purchase certain 
rail bonds because freight traffic is 
registering significant gains. The 
accompanying table lists a number of 
recommended issues. 

The suggested obligations are not 
of the highest grade. They are se- 
lected for the investor who wants 
maximum income without excessive 
risk—bonds which, while not of the 
top-notch variety, probably will con- 
tinue to pay interest and certainly 
will appreciate in value if a more 
vigorous flow of business recovery 
lifts traffic and revenues as antici- 
pated. Naturally, only a carefully 
limited percentage of total investment 
funds should be devoted to securities 
of this type. 

A combination purchase of one 
bond of each of the suggested issues 
would involve a total commitment of 


approximately $4,740, providing an 
annual income of $285, or six 
per cent. on cost. This return 
contrasts with open market short- 
term money rates of less than one 
per cent. and is more than double the 
prevailing savings-bank rate of inter- 
est on deposits. The aggregate cost 
price would be only 80 per cent. of 
par value. The roads selected rep- 
resent the nation’s leading transpor- 
tation systems and in all probability 
they will be able to earn full fixed 
charges this year. No insurmount- 
able financial difficulties are visible 
for any of these carriers though 
revenues have been, and still are, sub- 
normal. Further earnings growth is 
necessary to fortify the investment 
quality of these bonds. 

More than 30 per cent. of all bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at par value, are railroad 
bonds. Outside of Governments, no 
other group is as important. But 


| 


1930 1931 1933 «= 1934 


Railroad freight revenues increase slowly 


quantity does not beget quality. 
Railroad bonds, based on latest Stock 
Exchange statistics, have a market 
value only 73.5 per cent. of par 
value, whereas all listed gas and elec- 
tric operating-company bonds aver- 
age 103.5 per cent. of par; foreign 
government bonds 81.7 per cent.; 
petroleum-industry bonds 93.8 per 
cent.; food-industry bonds 101.9 per 
cent. ; and all non-rail company bonds 
93.6 per cent. 

Those making investments in the 
transportation industry should recog- 
nize it as one of the laggards in such 
recovery as the country has experi- 
enced since the 1932 low point. The 
very backwardness of the carriers 
financially, is an opportunity in one 








RECOMMENDED 


Approx. 


Maturity 
2013 
1956 
1981 
2047 


N. Y. Central Ref.. 5s.. 
Pere Marquette 4s.... 
Southern Pacific 4%4s.. 
Northern Pacific 6s... 
Atl. Coast Line 

L. & N. Coll 4s 
Boston & Maine 5s.... 


1952 
1967 


RAILROAD BONDS 


1935 Maturity Call 


Price Range Yield Price 
71 79%-46% 6.5% 105a 
84 8414-69 5.2 105 
70 75%-56 6-4 110 
96 102%4-88% 6.2 110b 


76 8214-6814 6.3 105 
77 8054-5914 6.7 1074 


~ (a) Beginning October, 1951. (b) Beginning July, 1936. 
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sense because certain obligations now 
available at wide discounts from par 
offer appreciation possibilities not 
present in other sections of the mar- 
ket. Furthermore, prices would not 
be sensitive to a rise in money rates 
because rail bonds of the type here 
discussed are not selling on the basis 
of money rates. They are not so- 
called “money bonds.” Generous 
yields are available for those in posi- 
tion to assume the risks which inevit- 
ably attach to higher-than-average 
return. 

As to the companies behind the 
recommended bonds, New York Cen- 
tral operates over 11,000 miles of 
line. It is one of the major eastern 
trunk-line carriers, serving an ex- 
tensive industrial territory which will 
be in the forefront of business re- 
vival. The $671,000,000 consolidated 
funded debt is followed by capital 
stock with a present market value in 
excess Of $100,000,000. Fixed 
charges were not fully earned in any 
of the last three years, but an im- 
proved showing is being made in 
1935 and promises to continue by rea- 
son of traffic gains. 


Pere Marquette 


Pere Marquette is a 2,253-mile 
property connecting important manu- 
facturing centers in Michigan with 
Toledo, Chicago and Buffalo. Ac- 
tivity of the automobile industry is a 
big factor in stimulating this carrier’s 
traffic. Spectacular gains have been 
reported in recent loadings over the 
like period of last year. Full fixed 
charges have not been earned for 
four years, but they are likely to be 
covered in 1935. Financial position 
is not bad in relation to various 
other roads. 

Southern Pacific Company is a 
gigantic transportation system han- 
dling a well diversified freight traffic 
and certain to benefit from gains in 
general business activity. Financial 
position is quite good despite recent 
poor earnings. 

Northern Pacific operates in a ter- 
titory not especially favored with 
trafic gains this year, but financial 
position is excellent and long-term 
prospects of earnings growth are 
Promising. No maturity problems 
are in view. 

Boston & Maine has made a good 
record during the depression by 
covering interest requirements, but 
has nevertheless borrowed from the 
RFC. Improved business conditions 
in the territory served are a favorable 
feature. Atlantic Coast Line also 
has done comparatively well despite 
depression conditions of recent years ; 
nancial position gives no concern. 
The controlled Louisville & Nash- 
ville is making an excellent showing. 














THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cas AnD DvE FroM BANKS . 


U. S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


GUARANTEED 


STATE AND MuNICIPAL SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


OruHeErR STATE AND Municipat SEcuRITIES 


OrHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. 


FEDERAL REsERVE BANK Stock 
OruHeER Bonps AND SECURITIES . 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES , 


BankinG Houses 
Ornes Reat Esrare . 2 ss se ee 
NE cs oe eS kw 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES. . . 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . . 
oe. a a 


LIABILITIES 
CaprIrAL—PREFERRED . . 2. 4 5 - 2 
Ca PITAL—COMMON . . 7 . + . 7 
SuRPLus ie wae ete) een a 
Unpivipep Profits. . . . «+s +e e 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . .. . 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC... . . 
Deposits : ee ard a os 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’s CHECKS . 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 


Liapitiry AS EnporseR ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Foreicn Buus. . .. 


Gemnn LeAntiees- <4 0. we 6 Se 


- $ 667,598,265.43 
620,305,385.54 


87,682,279.00 
26,310,816.80 
24,404,989.86 
6,008, 100.00 
100,297,748.05 
.  613,239,691.62 
.  39,168,471.41 
4,057,446.16 
1,980,375.80 
‘ 1,062,080.77 
. __20,407,211.20 
8,018,190.42 
$2,220,541,052.06 











. $ — 50,000,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
. _ 50,000,000.00 
. -:18,946,651.19 
. _ 18,479,500.24 

795,854.13 
. 1,854,624,740.59 
. -96,907,351.11 
22,292,031.05 


: 3,878,283.66 
; 4,346,640.09 
$2,220,541,052.06 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$170,396,896.14 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Most 
Wage-earners 


are in need of larger amounts 
of life insurance. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


enables them to protect their 
families easily, sately and eco- 
nomically. 


Employers who adopt the plan 
find they are well repaid. 


_We have a booklet ready 
for employers. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J 

















TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
practical sales wisdom 
by the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 
Among the many subjects: 


The proper Approach to a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping him to move 
his Goods—Knowing your Merchandise— 
Some Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to earn Premotion—Finding new Cus- 
tomers—How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally fit—A Tip to Wives and Salesman- 
agers—How to Make yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Special Cash Price $1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. « 
120 Sth Avenue, New York 

Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enclosed. 





Address 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


1929 Again—but Different 


The automobile industry is begin- 
ning to hit its 1929 tempo again. 
Nobody could attend recent dealer 
gatherings at the factories, talk with 
executives and see the new cars with- 
out feeling that once again the very 
air of Automobiland is charged with 
the electric enthusiasm born of con- 
fidence in the future which character- 
ized its 5,000,000-a-year production 
days. 

Publicized sales goals for 1936 are 
staggering in some instances. Even 
private estimates of probable accom- 
plishment show clearly the belief of 
most companies that 1936 will bring 
a marked gain in production for the 
industry as a whole as well as for 
their own individual cars. Our final 
round-up of automobile sales predic- 
tions hasn’t been completed yet, but 
it is already apparent that many men 
in the industry will be found guess- 
ing better than 4,000,000 vehicles for 
1936. 

But behind all of this well-founded 
enthusiasm, there are evident several 
important differences from the hectic 
days of 1929. The stock market still 
plays a very minor part in the think- 
ing of automobile executives—and 
plant modernization rather than plant 
expansion is the rule. Purchasing, 
scheduling and sales planning are 
better correlated than in 1929; re- 
lationships between departments are 
better integrated than in 1929; de- 
spite renewed enthusiasm, there is 
little tendency among automobile ex- 
ecutives to leap before looking—and 
probably never will be again. 


The New Cars Look Good 


During the next two weeks, an- 
nouncements of 1936 models will 
come tumbling over one another, with 
the last ones being released for pub- 
lication when the New York Auto- 
mobile Show opens on November 2. 

Detroit and other automobile fac- 
tory towns have been full of dealers 
and distributors for the last two 
weeks, private meetings and show- 
ings having been held by practically 


every manufacturer. While few de- 
sign ideas will appear in 1936 that 
have not previously been seen in 
American cars, major changes from 
their own previous models are being 
made by a number of manufacturers. 

There will be several strikingly 
fresh body contours to be seen by 
November visitors to automobile 
row—and I have a feeling that some 
of the models which will interest the 
public most from this standpoint may 
come from the least expected sources, 
In our next issue will appear photo- 
graphs of all the new cars, together 
with a summary of the outstanding 
trends in design which they exem- 
plify. It is only fair to say, however, 
that in many instances, it is necessary 
to see the car itself rather than pic- 
tures alone to sense the fresh, smart 
styling which really is there. 


Price Slashing Not Likely 


Automobile prices give every ev- 
idence of remaining about where they 
are, when new models are announced. 
Several makers will be found posi- 
tioning certain models in new and 
lower price fields, but such realign- 
ments cannot properly be designated 
as price reductions. Rather they con- 
stitute announcement of new cars in 
new competitive brackets. 

Neither labor nor material costs 
justify any price reductions, while 
expensive new tooling programs have 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among automobile builders this 
year. A marked reduction in price 
by any one large low-priced car 
maker, of course, would upset the de- 
sirable stability that now seems like- 
ly. The effect of such a move would 
be felt clear up the line to cars sell- 
ing as high as $1,200. 


Airing for Labor Troubles 


Further evidence accumulates of 
dissension among various factions of 
the labor ranks in the automotive 
field. The Associated Automobile 
Workers, which branched off from 
the A. F. of L. about a year ago, 
definitely announces that: “A large 
number of dissatisfied A. F. of L. 
workers are in Detroit and we intend 
to give them a chance to air their 
troubles at our convention”—which 
takes place October 26 and 27. 


Automobiles Taxed $45.41 Each 


Motor-vehicle owners in the United 
States paid taxes averaging $45.41 
per vehicle in 1934. 

Florida owners were taxed the 
highest—$73.39 per vehicle; District 
of Columbia owners lowest 
each. 

Gasoline taxes alone amounted to 
$30.48 per vehicle. 
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Why one of 


America’s largest stores 


transferred its insurance to 


“What special advantage 
has the Liberty 
Mutual Plan?” 


ANY large department stores and 

a number of smaller stores have 

reduced the cost of their Compensation 

and Liability Insurance by insuring with 
Liberty Mutual. 

Not long ago the head of one of Amer- 

ica’s largest stores personally directed 


that his Compensation and Liability © 


Insurance be placed with Liberty Mu- 
tual. He said, “Your success in reducing 
accidents will help us reduce costs. 
Furthermore, I like your direct-dealing 
plan. It saves money and is more effi- 
ent. It insures prompt investigation 
and settlement of claims.” 

Liberty Mutual was founded by a 
group of leading New England manu- 
acturers, all of whom were large buyers 
of casualty insurance. They reasoned 
his way: “If we organize our own in- 
surance company and work together to 
prevent accidents, we will have fewer 
Osses and we can secure lower rates. 

€ will not accept dangerous risks or 
ttesponsible concerns, who will not co- 
perate in preventing accidents. We 
will employ the finest safety engineers 
n the country. In addition, we will 
teal directly with our insurance com- 
pany, so as to seduce selling expenses 






and overhead. By organizing on a strict- 
ly mutual plan, the savings will be re- 
turned to us in the form of cash divi- 
dends.” 

Starting in this way in 1912, the 
Liberty Mutual has now become one 
of the largest companies of its kind. It 
furnishes complete liability insurance 
protection and service from coast to 
coast. It insures more than 15,000 fac- 
tories, stores and other business concerns. 
Also more than 100,000 carefully se- 
lected owners of automobiles. 

Assets and surplus funds have in- 
creased each year, including depression 
years. On June 30, 1935, Liberty Mutual 
had Assets of $34,508,025; Liabilities 
of $26,606,677; Special Reserves of 
$3,020,000; and Surplus of $4,881,348. 
Cash dividends of 20% have been earned 
and returned to policyholders each year 
for 23 years. More than $44,000,000 have 
thus been saved and paid back to poli- 
cyholders. 

But Liberty Mutual takes greatest 
pride in the contribution which it has 
made toward accident prevention in 
industry and business. Thousands of 
men and women have been saved from 
suffering, loss and fatal accidents. At 


“It can be summed up 
in four words...fewer 
accidents, lower cost.” 


the same time production has been 
speeded up, the good will of employees 
and customers has been increased and 
insurance rates have been reduced. 
Responsible merchants and manu- 
facturers are invited to send for the 
facts about this practical way to in- 
crease insurance protection and reduce 
its cost. We shall be glad to show you 
what we have done for concerns in your 
line of business and in your locality. 
Just ask your secretary to clip and 
send the coupon today.~There is no 
obligation. As a matter of fact, we re- 
serve the right to investigate you as care- 
fully as we invite you to investigate us. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
| Dept. F1l-1 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to you or to us, 
please advise how we may reduce insurance costs, 





Company 





Address 
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